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Our Agricultural College. 

It will not be Jong before the adjourned ses- 
sion of our General Assembly will convene at 
the State Capitol. Before the House will be 
brought the bill of Senator Rollins, for the es 
tablishment of an Agricultural College in Mis- 
souri, it having already passed the Senate. This 
is the last session in which such a bill can 
(must) pass, or the State lose the Congressional 
LandGrant. The question arises, what are the 
friends of such an institution doing? No paper 
that we have seen, has said a word about it! 
Are we to let the matter go by default? Has 
any farmer expressed his views or wishes to his 
Representative? If not, let the friends lose no 
time. Your sons and your daughters, and 


you responsible for the trust imposed upon you 
by Congress, Do not try to settle what shall 
be taught, and what shall not be taught; nor 
who is to be the Prof. of Agriculture, or Chem- 
istry, or Veterinary Science: but, first of all, 
secure the grant, by complying with its requisi- 


tions. 
There are now a few colleges of this class 


that are giving satisfaction. After the grant 
bas been secured, those who are to have the 
management of the college, with others whose 
judgment in such matters is approved, can visit 
the Cornell, or Michigan, or Iowa, or Wisconsin 
(we are in favor of visiting each of the four 
enumerated), and inquire into the routine of 
studies, experiments, &c., and listen to the sug- 
gestions and the advice of their Facultie:, and 
select or fix upon such studies as are approved 
and adapted to our State. No one doubts that 
there will be disappointments, anxieties and 
fears in store for those who will be called upon 
to lead; but they have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that every great enterprise has had its tran- 
sition stages; nothing really great has been 
accomplished in a single step—nor in several. 
It takes time, labor, putience and perseverance, 
to accomplish great results. Such is the lesson 


8|}of history, as we read it. 


It may not be possible to reach every mem- 
ber of the General Assembly; but, such as are 
come atable, should be approached upon this 
subject, that they may learn the wishes of those 





whom they represent, and refiect them in their 


the generations to come after you, will hold}. 





votes and speeches. Many oi these gentlemen 
will wish to be re elected, or to besent to Congress, 
and theee, at least, will be willing to listen to 
their constituency. Let none of these gentlemen 
be able to say: ‘The farmers care nothing 
about this matter; if they did, they would have 
said something about it; not ove of them has 
spoken to me on the subject.” 

Do not let us lose this grant, on the ‘‘dog-in- 

the-manger”’ principle! Only one place can 
have the location, but all are privileged to edu- 
cate their sons at the institution if once estab 
lished. Its benefits will reach to the limite of 
the entire State, and possibly beyond. Do not 
try to divide the grant. Division will be fatal 
to success; don’t scatter your fire. 
With the immense mining interest of our 
State, the science of mining should be taught— 
but this will not absolutely necessitate the lo- 
cation of the college in a mining district. Some 
practical mind will suggest a way to overcome 
any apparent difficulty in this direction. 

Our State Board of Agriculture will hold its 
annual meeting the first day in December, and 
we think we reflect the mind of ite members 
when we say, that they will be very glad to have 
Major Rollins meet with them, and explain to 
the Board the leading points of bis bill: then 
they can second his efforts if it be needed. We 
hope to have, besides, many ex officio mewhers 
present from the various county agricultural 
societies, and these will be glad to understand 
the matter, so that in speaking with their own 
representatives they may be able intelligently to 
advance their opinions and wishes. Thus, let 
all the friends of advancement in the science of 
agriculture, stand shoulder to shoulder and in- 
sure success. 


A FARMERS’ CONVENTION. 

In asbort note of the Alton Horticultural 
Society’s transactions at a recent meeting, we 
hinted that three or four organizations in Mad. 
ison county, Ill., have passed a joint resolution 
to hold a Farmers’ Convention, some time during 
January next. Just what they propose to ac- 
complish, is not yet apparent, except in so 
much as to reach the maeses that have not 
identified themselves with eitber of the regular 
clubs and societies in the county, and to bring 
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all that have done so together, to exchange | and partly cut the dewclaws or stmnall toes from| ing with intelligent New York farmers on the 
views, experiences and ideas, as to the status of | their hind legs; and by trimming the upper eye-|cars on this subject, our opinion was confirm- 


lide a little, they will never hunt for holes in 


If there are great political revolutions, or the fence any wore. This is a cure cure: your 
great national measures to be canvaseed and! neighbors will hardly notice it, and they will 
if educa.| make plenty of meat, and you will be satisfied. 
Brownsville, Mo. M. F.C. 


—--»+ @ @--- -—--- -— 


present or future farm operations. 


discussed, we hold mags conventions ; 
tional advantages are songht to be brought) 
prominently before the community, we hold, 
teachers’ institutes; and, so with any impor-| 
taut measure, we keep it before the people. Now, | 


[Editorial Correspondence. ] 

A TRIP TO THE EAST. 
ce j Newsoureu, N. Y,, Nov. 15th, 1869. 
there can be no question as to the utility and! By the new Through Route to Chicago, oue 
j tune olding Farmers’ Conventions, | : “i 
im a of holding Faru oe : me tangy go, not only comfortably, but also speedily. 
seelng that the occupations and results of farm-| You leave & q : ae 

e East St. Louis at 7.30 P.M, and at 
ing sort of foundation upon wbich the|, on . s 
mg ave © OF sania bie: 16.30 A.M. you are landed sately in the great 
prosperity Of most other Occupations rest.— | Central Depot in Chicago—at least such was 


“ , is tight,” says the merchant; why ?| “s 
Money is tight,” says the merchant Y* jour happy experience. Then (as our readers 


/ . c ™%%) orw a P . . . 
Farm products are low and do not come for ard lt tees ential in. ent edie os. te 


‘Business is dull,” says the mechanic; why? 
Farm produce hardiy pays cost, and there are | 


Poultry Exhibition of the North-western Poul- 
try Association, published in our last number,) 


: ship 2g j reat! ° ° 
no profits lett to the farmer which he can invest) we could command our time until 11.30 A.M., 
—and so on all through the commercial Ma! when we embarked on the Lightning Express 
oes er _, of the Michigan Central and Great Western 
There is, then, no lack of suljects upon which 4. New York. 

o. guilt ™ Beatie fy: ow § wa . 

it will not only be acute le, but very impor | Itis well understood by most travelers that 
tant, to hold discussions. If this be true Of! th. railroads are not built on the most valua 
Illinois, it is equally true of Missouri. But./t). Jands, and we were prepared to look for 
eays the objector, ‘you have your State Board Of rather poor land along the Michigan Central, 
Agriculture, your State Horticultural Society, |}u¢ had no idea that any one would ever settle 
your Grape Growers’ Association, and yourj,,, ai. ae 

¥ a wpe “ate Rae aale such poor sandy soil as is found along tbe 
Farmers’ Club—wiil not that suffice : tirst fifty miles in the Wolverine State. What 
these are doing a good work ; but—like the two’ good thing it is for such a country that there 
barley loaves and a few small fishes—“what! are men whose highest ambition is, to own a 





t s = 9”) “i . ° ° ° ° 
are these among £0 maDy - There are so many quarter section of timber Jand in a timbered 


important easures—as, for instance, the Agri- 
cnitural College question, the Stock law so} 
much needed; Hedging: the Protective Ta-| 
riff question, &c. These ali need general| 
ventilation. We do not propose to name a 
time, nor decide whether it is expedient to hold 
a convention, nor, in the language of the day, to 
ask whether it will pay! because we know it costs 
money and time to travel, and consequently 
imposes self denial and sacrifices. 

The Convention to be called in Madison Co., 
Tll., is accessible to mavy Missourians, and we 
are assured they will be welcome. Our friends 
“over there’? would like two hundred delegates 
from our State, but fear they will not bave 
twenty-five. Now, friend ‘Try,’ try and see how 
many you can induce to go across the Big 
Muddy and attend a Convention, and then you 
will have some criterion whether such a Con- 
vention would be likely to prove a success in 
Missouri. . 

Let the question be fully ventilated. Tie 
columns of the Rural World are open to either 
side. If any considerable number of farmers 
desire such a Convention, we will do all in our 
power to make it a success. 

—— + oe 

Ovre ror Hazeu-Spiitters—Co/. Colman: I 
am glad to see so many farmers coming out in 
favor of a stock Jaw, and hope it will soon come. 
Now there are several old fogies living near me, 
who keep from 20 to 50 head of hogs, but do 
not raise corn—consequently, I have some ex- 
perience in exterminating hazel-splitters, which 
might benefit your readers. 

Fora bog which climbe a fence, take a knife 








country, and then build a saw-mill—bnt for 
these, the land (some of it at least) would for: 
ever remain a barren waste. After you reach 
Niles, however, the farms, or clearings, are 
larger, some of the land better, and you notice 
thrift, taste, and comfortable bomesteads. 

Reader, did you ever travel 40 miles an hour, 
for six or eight hours together, with a stopping- 
place only in the larger cities and villages which 
you pass, or for wood and water? If you have 
not, you can hardly conceive what fast travel- 
ings. Trees, houses, orchards, villages and 
farms, seem to fly past, as if you were looking 
at an ever-changing panorama, with two or 
three men to turn the canvas, each vieing with 
the other to see how fast they could turn. And 
then, if two such lightning trains pass each 
other, as on the double track of the New York 
Central! the speed seems incredible; you hear 
the rush for a moment, your car windows are 
darkened, if you happen to set on the side 
where the train is passing; you draw back; 
you imagine it may send. you into Eternity in a 
moment, or that sometbing dreadful will hap- 
pen! the pext instant it is past, and you draw 
along breath of relief as if conscious tbat you 
have really escaped imminent danger. Whew! 
how men rush through the world ! 

As to farm crops, we tried to watch them 
from the rear car window, and we have conie to 
the conclusion that Michigan and New York 
(we cannot speak for Queen Vic’s dominion, 
for that we traversed in the vight,) are poor in 
corn—inost of what we saw was cut up, and 
must have been ‘‘of the amall sort and the yel- 





low kind,” like the bove we read of. Convers-. 
i 


ed. Hay and winter fodder seemed scarce in 
Michigan, but rather more plentiful in New 
York, and on some farms so abundant that the 
cozy New Yorkers had adopted the Western 
mode of feeding, viz., allowing the cattle to 
help themselves. 

Winter wheat looked fine in Michigan, and 
all that we noticed was drill sown. In New 
York, it did not Jook so well set, nor of so 
good a color. 

The once-famous Mohawk Valley is now cul- 
tivated to broom corn, as the principal crop ; 
from the universality of its culture, it must be 
more remunerative than other erops—or, can 
it be said that the soil of this famous valley is 
wearing out ? 

Fruit, especially apples, is plenty and cheap, 
aud as arule fair. 

There are yet thousands of acres right along 
the track of the New York Central R. R. un- 
improved, and, for the matter of that, worth- 
less. Some of it would, doubtless, produc® 
good fruit, but it wou d cost all it would bring 
—hence, the land lies dormant, except such as 
produces American ArborVite, Birch and other 
light woods of no particular value. 

The October fresbet in the Mohawk has done 
immense damage, especially to the cabbage 
crop, of which we saw many acres that bad 
been under water; and the sand having settled 
in between the leaves, left it good for nothing, 
not even for feed. Near Albany, many build- 
ings and machine shops yet evidence the de- 
struction of this flood, which, at that time of 
the year, is said to be without precedent, as 
far as the oldest inhabitant can remember. 

Hoping yet to obtain ‘some horticultural in- 
formation of interest to our readers, and some 


notes as to prospective markets, we close for 
this time. C. W. M. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 

We understand tbat during the fall and winter, 
it is the intention of O. H. Kelley, Secretary of 
the National Grange, to visit the prominent 
towns in Illinois and Iowa, for the purpose of 
organizing subordinate Granges, appoivt depu- 
ties and generally supervise the establishment 
of the Order. We most cheerfully commend 
both him and the Order to the editorial frater- 
nity, and do so ater an intimate personal ac- 
quaintance of years with him, and a familiarity 
with the interior of a Grange. Farmers are 
advised to take advantage of bis visit to organ- 
ize and start right in the work, as there is no 
one in the country more familiar with the ritual 
than Mr. Kelley.— St. Paul Pioneer, Ang. 17. 








Lucrrne.—At a late meeting of the Lexington 
(Ky.) Farmers’ Club, one of the members pre- 
sented a specimen of Lucerne grown in Utah, 
with the following letter received from a farmer 
of that territory: ‘‘Inclosed, you will find a 
sprig of the foliage of Lucerne; we here esteem 
it more highly as asummer feed for milch cows 
than for winter hay. It comes early, brings a 
heavy foliage, and is a wonderful milk-produciug 
food ; besides, stock fatten rapidly on it. It 
will grow the second and third year well, but 
does best on loose, rich soil. The ground is 
prepared as for oats or hemp, and not put in too 
deep. Itdoes best in drills. Ido not kuow how 
it would do on blue grass land. Its growth is 
so rapid that it may be cut every fifteen or twenty 
days. An acre of ground is sufficient to keepa 
couple of milch cows fat during the season, when 
the pactures fail on them. bn this arcount 1 
would commend it to dairymen,”’ 
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The folowing explanations of the plan are 
furnished : 


No. 1, the verandah, is 8 feet wide, and ex- 
tends across the whole front of the house; it 
opens into the main hall No. 2, which is Ll 
feet wide and 24 feetlong; No. 3 is the parlor, 
16 feet square; No. 4 living room, 16 feet by 
20, furnished with a large closet No. 9, under 
front stairs. Crossing a small passage No. 8, 
where is also a door leadiig to the yard, we 
reach the kit-hen No. 5, measuring 16 feet by 
18, and containing a large oven and fireplace ; 
No. 6 is a large store-room, 8 feet by 9, opening 
directly into the kitchen; No. 7 is a bedroom, 
15 feet by 16. At No. 10 is another entry, 3 
feet wide, leading to the yard; bere are, also, 
stairs to the chambers and cellar; No. ll is a 
scullery or waeh-room, 8 feet square, with a 
chimney in the corner; No. 12 is a tool-room 





























and shop, 8 feet by 13; No. 13 is a pantry, tit- 
ted up with sink and shelves; No. 14 isa dai 
ry, 6 feet by 13. From the workshop a door 
opens into the wood-house No. 15, this is 13 
feet by 16, andconnects with the open carriage- 
shed No. 16, 13 feet by 24. 

The barn is planned as follows: No. 17 
passage leading to the privy and to the cover 
ed portion of the pig-sty No. 18. No. 19 is the 
yard connected. No. 20 is a hen-coop, 9 feet 
by 18, fitted up with a couple of rows of nests, 
and opening upon the hen and stable manure 
yard No. 21. No. 22 contains stalls for three 
horses, with feeding troughs in front. No. 23 
is a carriage-shed and harness-room, 18 feet 
square. At No. 24, in the yard,is a pump 
with a borse trough attached. 

The second floor contains six bed rooms, be- 


sides bathing rooms and closets. The attic 
may be left unfinished, and used for storage. 


Osage Orange Hedging. 

Cot. Corman: I have been reading tbe pro- 
ceedings of the Farmers’ Club several weeks, 
and am somewhat surprised tosee the conflicting 
opinions in relation to the cultivation of the 
‘)-age orange hedge for fencing. I take the 
liberty of giving you my practical experience 
in planting and cultivating this hedge. I have 
been a close observer of the plant ever since it 
was introduced into this country. In 10521 
inclosed the grounds of the Insane Hospital, at 
Jacksonville, Ills, with it, consisting of about 
three miles, including the cross hedging, and su- 
perintended the cultivation of it four years. In 
1867, | inclosed 40 acres; attended to the culti- 
vation of that two years. Last spring | set out; 
on the farm of Erastus Wells, vear one quarter 
of a mile; the average height of that is, waist 
high. I make this statementto give you some 
idea of the practical experience [ have had in 
cultivating the plant. 

The hedge at the Hespital is one of the fineet 
in lilinois. There ig one near Jacksonville, 
planted 6 or 7 years before the one at the Hor- 
pital, that no bullock can penetrate. This, I 
think, ought to put the utility of raising the 
Osage orange for fencing, to rest. 

My mode of planting and cultivating is :— 
Break and barrow well a strip of ground 9 feet 
wide; put it in the best of order; take a two 
horse plow, run a deep furrow, throw the dirt 
to the mold-board all on one side, so as to leave 
a straight bauk to rest your piants against— 
which leaves the plants standing straight, while 
setting. With one person to set, and one to follow 
with a shovel tocover, two fast men can set 3,000 
a day, after the ground is prepared. If they 
are strong, average them from 5 to 6 iuches 
apart. Be certain to replant with strong, vigor- 
ous plants. For the firet two years they should 
be well cultivated. Use a one-horse plow; 
don’t plow too close to the roots; use the hoe 
freely in drawing up the loose dirt to the roots. 
if your hedge is an outside one, you may plant 
a row of Irish potatoes ou the inside, by the 
hedge, for the firet two years—notbing that I 
have tried is more suitable to ite growth. I 
have raised fine crops of potatoes in that way, 
when the ground was suitable. A division 
hedge you may plant on both sides. To succeed 
well, the hedge must have the sun and air. 

Asto the trimming, | believe all agree that the 
hedge ought to be trimmed in June: after that, 
I think much depends on the season. I should 
use my own judgment as to trimming it more 
than once a year for the first three years. A very 
important matter is, to head off the top, leaving 
all the side and lower limbs to make their 
growth. I commence at the top, trim it down 
in nearly a half round form, barely taking off 
the points of the lower Jimbs—tbis will give 
you a baee of from 3 to 34 feet on the eurface of 
the ground, of thick, strong growth, which 
nothing can penetrate. Thisis the most impor- 
tant item in raising a hedge. 

The hedge planted on Mr. Wells’ farm Jast 
spring, I intend to head down next spring to an 
average height. I expect, in three sammers 
growth, to make that hedge sufficient to turn 





ordinary stock. J. H. 
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From LaFayette County, Mo. 

Eps. Rurat Worup: There is ‘no better way 
to communicate knowledge and practical exper- 
ience, throngh a public journal, than for steady, 
practical farmers, all over the State, to inter- 
change views as to the best mode of accomplish- 
ing this or that olject. Their communications 
are always interesting, vo matter what the 
aubject, so that it is connected with farming or 
the farm. Now, that the long winter evenings 
are before us, why not, instead of sitting by the 
fire or smoking, contribute items to a Farmers’ 
Club, with the whole State, or two or three States 
included within its limits? The advancement of 
an Opinion by one man, would be pretty certain 
to bring out an idea from some one else, and 
thus the discussion be kept up on different 
topics to the mutual benefit and advancement 
of the interest of every reader of the Bura/ 
World. Very often a man sees, in the public 
journals, suggestions from some one recom- 
mending certain ways of doing this or that 
thing. “Oh, says he, I knowa simpler and an 
easier way than that.” Out with it then, my 
dear sir; let the public have the benetit of your 
experience; you ought not to confine it to your- 
self or your own immediate neighborhood.— 
But, nive times out of ten, they don’t ont with 
it, simply because it is too much trouble, or they 
are afraid ther can’t write well enough to have 
it appear in print. This is all humbug. Any 
man can write well enough, if he only under- 
stauds what he is writing about; and, when it 
comes to one farmer writing to another, as is 
the case in your paper, there is no occasion 
for any great rhetorical effort, or for any well- 
rounded sentences. We propose to leave that 
to Col. Colman and his corps of assistants. 

This year has been a very bountiful one, so 
far as most all crops are concerned; but rather 
disastrous as regards prices of farm products. 
Most of the farmers in this section had made 
calculations, that the prices they are compelied 
to take, fail to realize; consequently, with the 


high taxes. &c., to shoulder, they are, most of 
them, in rather straightened circumstances at 


present. H. M.S. Nov. 15th. 


From Marvel, Bates Co., Mo. 

Cot. Conan: The choice productions of the 
country are well represented in your paper— 
bot we have not noticed anything from this 
section. 

The Indian Peach is said to be, by all who 
know it, the dest peach common to the country. 
Tradition says the Indians produced it. Is it 
known in horticultural circles? Ifso, by what 
name ? 

The Session Potato, said to have been pro- 
duced by Squire Session, near Mound City, 
Kansas, gives the most general satisfaction of 
any late potato in western Missouri or south- 
east Kansas. It is ared potato, of good size, 
and beats the Peachblow one-third by measure- 
ment thig season—and more last season. 

The “‘Hard-shell Short neck’? Squash, is the 
best variety of the equash family that we have 
tried ; it is doubtless known by a better name 
elsewhere. I can furnish the seed of this val- 
uable squash gratis to those sending stamped 
envelopes directed to themselves, especially those 


who are distributing seeds gratis. 
Sern E. Cops. 





Keeping a Farm Journal. 


No doubt there are many farmers who com- 
mence business with a determination to keep a 
daily record of their operations on the farm, and 
the results of them. ‘This resolve is carried into 
execution for a time, but after awhile intermis- 
sions in these jottings occtr, and finally cease 
altogether. ‘This delinquency does vot prove 
that the practice is not a good one; and as an 
incentive to perseverance, we would cite a case 
of aman whocommenced farm life bare handed, 
but eventually attained great wealth—a result 
he attributed in a great measure to a daily jour 
nalizing of his farming operations—a practice 
kept up for forty-five years, and not then discon- 
tinued. 

These daily memoranda were made in books 
of convenient size, each containing the records 
of a single year, and when tull, properly labeled 
and filed away for future reference when desirable. 
They contained the numberof fields farmed each 
year, the character of the crop, the estimated or 
actual yield, the amount of labor bestowed, the 
names of the parties employed each day, the 
rate of compensation, the daily receipts for stock 
god farm produce sold, money paid out, and for 
what purpose, the character of the weather, to- 
gether with such reflections as the current news 
of the day supplied. This journal was uniformly 
written up each night just before retiring to rest, 
but when the party was absent, as was occasion- 
ally the case, it was the duty of the person in 
charge to make the necessary memoranda each 
evening. 

These records were often appealed to, to decide 
disputed points in regard to the weather and 
crops of particular seasons, and not infrequently 
taken before the courts for the purpose of deter- 
mining the date of particular local transactions. 
At first these nightly records may prove rather 
irksome, but if the practice is kept up persever 
ingly tor two or three years it becomes a habit, 
pleasurable rather than otherwise, and profitable 
to the parties who steadily pursue it.— American 


Farmer. 
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LAWFUL FENCES. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: Is there not a Jaw for 
the trespassing of stock? Does not that law 
make specitic dimensions for a lawful fence? 
I see that parties are calling for a law to con- 
fine stock. Now, as that side of this question 
is advocated in your paper, I ask that we hear 
from the other side. If a man’s premises are 
trespassed on and be has a fence of these lawful 
specific dimensions, does not this same law 
guarantee him damages to the amount of prop- 
erty destroyed? And, if his fence falls under 
the lawful dimensions, whose is the fault that he 
can recover no damages? Is it not injustice in 
one to ask confinement of another’s stock, when 
be knows that his fence is not lawful? How 
many fences out of one hundred in the State of 
Missouri are Jawful ? 

After these direct questions, I will notice an 
article from R. W. M., Hillsboro, Mo. He has 8 
acres in his farm, Let uscount from his own 
statement, how many years passed before he 
repaired: The summer that he operated with 
stones and knife, was one. The one during 
which he bought a gun toslay, was two. ‘Last 
winter I repaired,” &.—leaving it indefinite 
how many more intervened between his pur- 
chase and repair. Well, we count two years, 
absolutely ; and yet, up to “last winter,” not 
any account of repair. Whose fault was it that 
his farm was trespassed on? Perhaps he was 
too busily engaged otherwise, as the man I will 





now instance. He had a farm of eighty acres, 


one side of which was fenced with brush. His 
farm was entered by hogs owned by several of 
his neighbors. The result was, a request to 
confine. Ah! you say “it was a just request?” 
Wait aud bear what he followed — making 
hedge to the extent of miles and miles for others, 
Do you reiterate, ‘Justice !” 

Upon investigation, I think all these appeals 
come from no better cause. 

I wish to speak of another point which I wish 
to be called to the mind of R. W. M., and ail 
his fellow advocates: What is the difference 
between fencing to restrict, and fencing to con- 
fine? Say a man bas forty acres in his farm, 
will not tnat farm support stock that will re- 
quire another forty acres for pasturage? If 
this ie the case, which forty should be fenced ? 
The pasture land of Mo. far exceeds in number 
of acres, the land in cultivation; and why not 
fence farm, and pasture all the Jand as it now 
is—for it furnishes more pasturage than a man 
who is.so lazy and trifling as to kill his neigh- 
bor’s stock, before and sooner than fix a fence. 

I would like to hear some of the old citizens— 
the standard of the farming population—speak 
upon this subject; and not altogether eight, 
twenty or forty acre, men. Done. 

Mandeville, Mo. 


einai 

Mitk Cuurnine By A New Process. — This 
method was lately described by R. Pairman, Esq. 
Surgeon, Biggar, Scotland, and consists in the 
addition of two teaspoontuls of sul phurous acid to 
the cream at the temperature of 53° Fahrenheit. 
The butter will come in ten minutes, and the 
churned milk has been kept sweet over six 
weeks, 





ApMINISTERING Mepicines to Sarer.—Sheep 
medicines administered internally should be in 
a fluid form, for otherwise-they fall-into the 
rumen branch, where they do not produce much 
effect. Even fluids should be poured into the 
throat with care and deliberation, or they are 
likely to take the same course. fis common, 
as in the case of the horse, to give sheep medicine 
through a horn. Some persons fasten their 
mouths open by means of a bit of three-quarter 
inch board, abont two and a half inches wide 
and four inches Jong, with an inch and a half 
hole through its centre, and a strap attached to 
each end. This piece of wood is placed in the 
mouth so as to hold it fully distended, and is 
confined there by tying the straps over the back 
of the head. By holding up the head of the 
sheep and inserting a horn or tube through the 
hole in the wood, fluid can be poured down the 
throat without difficulty. A probang can more 
conveniently be inserted through the same aper- 
ture in case of choking.— Randall. 


ot ie, 


To Keer a Gate rrom Saccine.—A corres- 
pondent of an Eastern paper suggests the follow- 
ing plan, which he has tried with good results: 
“Set the hanging post three and a half feet in 
the ground, tramp well atthe bottom, on the side 
opposite the gate; then dig a trench six inches 
deep from one post to the other; in this put a 
three-by-four scantling, or a pole of white oak, 
black mulberry, or some other lasting timber, 
seeing that it just fills the space between the two 
gate posts and cover with earth, and the gate 














will stand as you hang it until the posts rot off.” 
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WHITE-CRESTED 
A hennery, or poultry 
yard, should ofter some 
variety and contrast in its . 
occupants, The White- & 
Crested Black Polands are .gie 
very beautiful, and, per- ; 
haps the best layers of all 
breeds, either old or mod-33 
ern. They are, however;. 
poor nurses, indifferent 
about their nests, and li-i 
tle inclined to sit. If you™ 
wish to raise them, give =A 


the eggs to a common hen, — samme i 
which has proved a good a, 
nurse. The flesh of (his laa, — 
breed is better boiled than =—= 


either roasted or baked. 









BLACK POLANDS. 




















The Poultry Hard. 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
Raising Poultry for Profit. 

We often see, in the Eastern agricultural jour- 
nals, numerous accounts of the great profits of 
keeping poultry on asmall scale. The debit 
and credit account is kept exact as a merchant’s 
ledger; every egg that is laid, every chick 
batched, the amount sold for, and all the grain 
fed—is properly entered: but, we see no notice 
of the expense of poultry houses, time and 
trouble, and other losses and vexations. All 
know that-to raise poultry successfully, great 
industry and vigilance must be used to make 
up the full statement of profits, as no family 
can afford the time for mere pastime or amuse- 
ment, The low price that poultry sells for in 
the St. Louis market, will nothing like compen- 
sate for the trouble, tosay nothing about the ex- 
pense of transportation, coops, commissions, &c. 
Chickens are usually worth from $2.50 to $4 
per dozen; ducks $3 ; turkeys often as low as 10 
cents—and in some instances (of a glut) at 5 
cents per pound. Large quantities of poultry 
are thrown on the market during the holidays— 
the worst possible time it could be sent, as there 
is an abundance of game, and all are eager to 
accommodate the city people at that period. 

Now, Mr. Editor, allow me to advise your 
readers to keep their poultry at home and eat 
it, and sell their bacon, as poultry is cheaper 
at its relative value. This course we pursue, 
and find it more economical than beef or bacon. 
A big young Shanghi rooster, made into a pot 
pie, will feed more than his value in market ; 
at Jeast I have found itso. We raise a great 
woany fowls of all kinds, and sell none: the 
attempt was made, but the prices were so low 
that we preferred to keep them for home use. 
One cause of the low prices of poultry in St. 
Louis is, the poor and sickly condition when 
brought there — confined in low coops, with 
nothing to eat or drink, and so crowded that, if 
feed and water were given them, they could 


not get at it; consequently, the most of them 
are not fit for*human food. J. 8S. 
Florissant Valley, Mo. 


Cannina Eaos.—The process of “canning 
eggs” in their own shells ie something new. It 
was-ex plained ata late meeting of the New York 
Farmers’ Club. “When two or three dozen eggs 
are obtained from the nests, place them in adish 








and pour scalding water over them, and imme- 
diately turn it off. This process is repeated three 
times, by which means the albumen is fixed or 
coagulated, the pores of the shells closed, and 
the egg, as it were, canned in its own covering. 
The eggs thus prepared are then packed in salt, 
with the apex downward, and they are said to 
keep periectly fresh for many months. 


~The Apiary. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 

A Word More About Wintering Bees. 

I have examined many colonies of bees the 
past two weeks, and find them, almost without 
an exception, too full of honey for safe wintering. 
We usually have much pleasant weather in the 
fall after bees have done storing, when they fly 
out freely every day and consume much honey 
and empty enough cells to give them good win- 
ter quarters; but this season they gathered in 
large quantities up to the time that frost came, 
and hives are in many cases packed fall—with 
no empty cells to speak of. This is a most 
unsafe state of things. We shall hear of that 
“bee-cholera” again this winter! In movable 
comb hives, the remedy can be easily applied. 
Open such hives, and remove one or two full 
combs from the centre of the hive, replacing 


them with empty combs, if you have them—if 


not, move all the combs further from each 
other, so as to give more room between them. 











You may preserve these full combs (taken out) 
until spring, and then replace them or not, as 
the bees seem to need—but don’t fail, early in 
spring, to move the combs back into their old 
position ; for, if you do not, the bees will lengthen 
out the cells or build between them. If you 
have a comb-emptying machine, this is one of 
the few cases where they can be used profitably, 


You can empty the honey from a centre comb 
or two, and return the frame to the hive. 
Colonies in box-hives and gums, may be aid 
ed by reinoving the top, and taking a few pounds 
of honey out in a narrow place down the middle 
To do this, choose a cold day when bees are in 
their hives, or you will set other colonies to 
robbing. If hives are fuil, taking a few pounds 
in this way is a great benefit tothem, If hives 
are properly ventilated and aided to comforta- 
ble quarters in which to winter, I think ‘‘bee- 
cholera” will be less terrible—or, in other words 
my opinion is, that said cholera was caused by 
improper ventilation, and the effects of cold in 
most if not all cases. E. S. Tupper. 
Brighton, Iowa, 


Answers to Gorrespondents, 


Cox. Corman—Can you inform me where I can get 
the best work on Landacape Gardening? 

I have read your paper for a year now, having ta- 
ken up your liberal offer last year to send it 15 months 
for $2. I donot believe in flattery, but must say that 
I have been well pleased and repaid. I am sure I 
should not know how to get along witbout it now. I 
live in Wilson Co., Kansas, and I was very much 
pleased to find a paper so able and so well adapted 
to our latitude. W. E. H., Ottawa. 

Axswer—Downing’s Landscape Gardening, $6.60; 
Kemp’s Landscape Gardening, $2. Any bookseller 
can procure these works for, you at these prices, or 
they may be obtained per mail. 


Cot, Cotman—Will you tell me—1. The cheapest 
and best food for a cow during winter? 2, Which is 
the best, Fall or Spring, for transplanting fruit trees? 

Y., Delhi. 

AnsweR—1. We have found bran, corn-meal and 
cotton-seed meal, with clover hay or good Timothy 
hay, the cheapest and best winter feed for cows. One- 
fourth of oil meal and three-fourths of bran and corn- 
meal. In some cases, even less oil meal must be given 


at first, 2. Undoubtedly Fall, ifthere is mild weath- 
er, as then the trees have a better chance to roct 
well and get themselves ready to go right along in 
the spring. 


N. J. Cotman, Esg.-—I am so well pleased and so 
much instructed, each week, with the rich treasures 
of the “Rural World,” that I am encouraged to seek 
more, by asking some questions. I suppuse the se- 
lection of Apples and Peaches recommended to W. 
E. H. Kansas, quite good enough for this place. 

1. Will clover do well sowed alone? I bave always 
sowed in the spring on wheat. 2. How is the best 
way to secure a blue grass set? my only experience 
ison soil where it grew spontaneous. 3. I purpose 
keeping hens for marketing eggs—is the Black Span- 
ish breed the most desirable? 4. Is the plan of keep- 
ing no cocks with the laying hens, a good one? 5. In 
selling eggs, what is meant by “shipper’s count?” 
6. What is the approved pilin of packing eggs for ship - 
ping? 7. Is there asatisfactory egg preserving process? 

St. Charles, Mo. PLopper. 

Answer—lI. Yes. 2. Sow seed in the Fall or early 
inthe Spring. 3. We think them good. 4. Good for 
getting eggs to sell—-of course not to breed from. 6. 
Just as they are received from the shipper, without 
re.counting or examining—simply taking all risks. 
6. In boxes or barrels with oats, bran, or any such 
article. 7. Not so faras we haveseen. Several meth- 
ods are used in the family that do for a short time. 

Cox. Corman—I have a dozen five-year old dwarf 
pear trees, which, as yet, have borne only a few speci- 
mens of fruit. They are growingdo a highly-ma- 
nured garden, and are of very luxuriant growth. 
What is the best remedy to indace fruitfalness, and 
when is the proper time to apply it. W.H. C. 

ANSWER—They have possibly rooted on the pear 
stock. Root pruning will probably help much. To 
sow down toa heavy grass sod, is also eflective in 
restraining the wocd growth, and inducing the form- 
ation of fruit buds, A careful and uniform system 
of sumer pinching, is still another method which 
has many points in its favor—but, to be entirely 
successful requires great and constant attention. 





Tarvusu 1x. Horses.—In_ answer to an inquiry for 
aremedy for Thrush, we will state that we had a 
severe case, and gave three applications of carbolic 
acid, and it produced a perfect cure. It can be ob- 
tained at any drug store. 








Novet Hircaine Posr.—The Icelanders have 
a curious custom, and a most effectual one, of 
preventing horses from straying, ‘Two gentle- 
men, for instance, are riding together without 
attendants, and, wishing to alight forthe pur- 
pose of visiting some objects at a distance from 
the road, they -tie the tail of one horse to the 
head of the other, and the head of this to the tail 
of the former. In this state it is utterly impos- 
sible that they can mote either backward or 
forward, one polling one-way and the other the 
reverse ; and therefore, if disposed to move at 
all, it will_be only in a circle, and-eyen then 
there must be an agreement to have their heads 





in the same direction. 
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Hardy Flowering Shrubs. 

Flowering shrubs are a necessary part of the 
embellishment of all grounds, whether large or 
smali—the only difference is, in the manner of 
planting and disposal of them, according to the 
extent of ground to be worked on. In large 
grouads, parks, cemeteries, &c., the modern 
way of planting elirubbery and trees is, to mass 
then—each kind by itself—in groups of various 
dimensions and torins. Ail sharp angles should 
be avoided, and flowing, graceful! outlines, should 
be given to masses of shrubbery, whenever em- 
ployed in this way. But it is only ihe practiced 
Jandscape gardener that can undertake to pro- 
duce artistic and pleasing effects in the creation 
of new grounds, and in his hands we must 
Jeave it. But tor small subarban 
gardess and lots, groups or masses of single 
kinds are not admissible: First, for lack of room 
to plant all the varieties of desirable shrubs; 
second, and what is of more consequence, that, 
while in large grounds they produce grand 
and noble effects—in small ones, they only 
produce confusion, stiffness and monotony ; 
therefore, single specimens must be employed 
in small gardens, or, at most, beds of mixed 
kinds, and their habits trained and kept subor- 
dinate to suit the size and wants of the place to 
be embellished. 

In our opinion, shrubs should never be al 
lowed to run wild, and grow straggling and 
unsightly; their natural habits of growth may 
be adhered to, and need not be interfered with ; 
but the knife should always be employed to 
restrain them (if necessary) and keep them in 
trim and symmetrical shape, so as to look likea 
cultivated plant, rather than a neglected, strag- 
gling busi. With these few preliminary remarks 
we will proceed to describe a few of the best hardy 
flowering shrubs: 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF CHOICE SHRUBS, 

Amorpha fruticosa (Indigo shrub) — A large 
shrub, growing 8 to 10 feet high, somewhat 
straggling ; produces long spikes of pretty violet- 
purple, pea-shaped flowers, along insummer. 

Amygdalas nana (Double flowering dwarf 
Almond)—An exceedingly handsome shrub; 
flowers like small double-roses, set closely all 
along the branches ; one of the earliest shrubs 
to bloom in the spring ; flowers rosy-white, and 
& newer variety, with pure white flowers; one 
of the handsomest shrubs. 

Acacia hispida (Rose Acacia, or Moss Locust) 
—A hardy shrup, with elegant rose-colored 
flowers, but of a straggling, ungainly habit, and 
difficult to make otherwise; is sometimes bud- 
ded on the common locust, and a pretty head is 


grounds, 


and desirable, and 


shrub ; 


free growing 
perfecily 


in shape and color. 


double flower. 


that we cannot pass over without noticiag. 


which very few variegated plants do. 


England. 
any size. 


fMay, succeeded by small purple fruit. 


when in full bloom. 


Berberis vulgaris (common Berberry)— 
fruit? 
on till winter, 
strength. 


white frnited, &c., all handsome. 

Calycanthus (Sweet-scented Shrub) — Well 
known and universally admired ; the wood is 
fragrant; feliage, rich ; flowers, of a chocolate- 
brown, with a peculiar and pleasant odor.— 
Phere are several varieties, as smooth-leaved, 
plum-leaved, large-fruited, and others; but the 
old kind, Florida, is as desirable as any yet. 
Colutea (Bladder Senna)—A strong, upright 
shrub, with light green, crumpled foliage, ‘and 
yellow, pea-shaped flowers, coming in June, 
followed by large, inflated, bladder-like pods. 
Engliah catalogues enumerate eight kinds of 
the above—we have but one or two. 
Corchorus Japonica (Japau Globe Flower)— 
An upright growing, slender shrub, with smooth, 


green branches and smal! foliage, having dou- 


ble, yellow, globular flowers. A pretty shrub, 
but seldom seen at the West, though very com- 
mon in England. 


Cornus (Dog-wood) — Several kinds, mostly 


natives and well known; several with variegated 
foliage (very handsome, but no use here). 
kind, 
making it a very ornamental object in winter. 


One 


Sanguinea, has bright, blood-red bark, 


Callicarpa.—One of the most charming shrubs 


in cultivation with us; gets killed down to the 
ground every winter; but thestool or roots never 





made of it in that way. 


injured; throws up numerous strong shoots about 


hardy and at home here, | of the plant elegant ; 
blooming through the latter part of summer| uous, but very numerous, appearing in August 
and autumn, when other shrubs are nearly all 
out of bloom. There are a number of varieties 
The double-white, double. 
red, and red and white, are most admired, though 
the single varieties have larger flowers and are 
very showy, especially one kind with pure 
paper-white flowers, very distinct and pretty, 
and its shade of color is not obtained yet asa 


There is a new variegated Althea, raised by 
Robt. Buist, of Philadelphia, some years ago, 
Its 
leaves are heavily variegated with whitish. 
yellow on alight green ground, and it appears 
to hold its color well throughout our summer, 
In our 
opinion it will prove one of the most eifective 
and useful plants we have for lines and masses 
of variegated foliage, now so much in vogue in 
It can, doubtless, be kept at almost 


Amelanchier vulgaris (Shad-bush, or June berry) 
—A rather large shrub, with white flowers in 
A form 
of the above called Botryapium, ia the “Snowy 
Mespilus” of European gardens, a wonderfully 
pretty tree—a perfect mass of snowy whiteness, 


A very 
handsome shrub, both in foliage, flower and 
has bright, yellow flowers, in forin of 
the currant bunch, and scarlet fruit hanging 
Capable of making elegantly 
ornamental hedges, and by no means devoid of 
There are numerous varieties —as 
Purpurea (purple-leaves and fruit); very pretty, 


Althea fruter (Rose of Sharon)—Well known | three feet high, each of which are clothed with 
blooming| numerous branches; foliage and general habit 


flowers, small, inconspic- 


and September, followed by swall berry-like 
fruit, green at tirst but changing to violet-purple 
whenripe, having flowers, green and ripe berries, 
hanging on at the same time—not enough known. 

Deutzias.—The Deutzias are an elegant clase 
of shrubs, very hardy, free growers and bloomers; 
the oldest D. scabra, or rough-leaved Deutzia, 
when in bloom, is covered in profusion with pure 
white chalice-like Howers, and is highly orna- 
mental; grows six feet high. A more recent 
kind D. gracilis, is adwarter, slender kind ; grows 
two to four feet ; but equally profuse ia bloom- 
ing, and an admirable plant for winter forcing. 
A newer kind D. crenata, (crenate-leaved), some- 
what resembles Scabra in size and appearance as 
well as foliage, with small tlowers, and exceed- 
ingly pretty. Buta newer variety, still, ia the 
double Deutzia, D. crenata jflore pleno, which 
has been pronounced by florists, as the greatest 
acquisition in the way ot hardy flowering shrubs 
that has been introduced for many years, And, 
certainly, it is an exquisite thing when in bloom ; 
the flowers are shaped much like the other spe- 
cies, borne in clusters, pendulous, so that the 
back of each fiower is seen rather than the face; 
double; of a pearly-whiteness, with a delicate 
streak of bright rose down the back of each petal, 
widest at the base, tapering toa point as the 
petaltapers, A lovely combination of color and 
form, to be had in one flower. It mugt become 
a general favorite. C. . 


{To be Continued. } 
scientist aR lclak ati eceoiem 


8t. J eoaies Horticultural Society. 
We are in receipt of a very long letter in re- 
gard to some remarks about ‘collections of 
fruit,’ &e., at the late St. Louis fair. It is 
only necessary to say that we are very much 
surprised the writer did not write his letter a 
year ago, for much the same language was 
used then, because the same cause of complaint 
existed, and we did ‘grow!’ about it. The 
writer evidently does not comprehend the point 
complained of, or merely wishes the St. Joseph 
Horticultural Society to get a notice. 
We did not refer to the exertions of this 
noble Society when we penned the remarks; 
but yet complain of the want of a proper distinction 
between professional and amateur collections at our 
fairs. 
As between “Old Pike’’ and the “St. Joseph 
Society,” we were in the Floral Hall two or 
three times each of five days, and never met 
with any representative of the St. Joseph collec- 
tion. We met with the representatives of Old 
Pike and went over the collection. 
If we have no explanations, no introductions 
or acknowledgments, there need be no offense 
taken at seeming neglect: but, no word of in- 
justice was written. That collection was not 
referred to in the article quoted. 


Icurnois State Horticutturat Society. — This 
Society wiil hold its Annual Meeting this year at 
Ottawa, commencing the second Tuesday in Decem- 
ber (14th). We expect a full attendance and interest- 
ing discussions. It isto be hoped that a sa delega- 








tion will report from Missouri. 
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BOOK MAKING. 

A man, io this country at least, has a right 
to make a book if he pleases, as much as to make 
a cider mill. He may inake a book in order to 
sell his cider mill; we find no fault with the 
trick of trade: but, when he makes his book ina 
very bungling manner, and gets wrathy, and 
flies off, if he is politely informed of his errors, 
he becomes a subject for pity; and, just to 
show that a man may be able to make a good 
cider mill, and not be able to make a good boox 
on pomology, physiology, &c., to advertise it, 
we give place to a letter in reply to some criti- 
cisms on the “Cider Maker’s Manual,” page 
169 of this volume. 
matter on hand, in consequence of the Fairs, 
has prevented giving it sooner. We have num- 
bered the paragraphs to make it clearer. The 
following is the 

LETTER : 
Borra1o, N. Y., Sept. 29th, 1869. 

Eprror or Cotman’s Rurat Worip: Through 
the kindness of Messrs. Haas & Kelly, publish- 
ers in this city, I have been favored with a copy 
of your valuable paper of the 11th inst., where- 
in Y find a notice of the “Cider Maker’s Manu- 
al,” and with your permission beg leave to cor- 
rect some of your statements. 

{1.] In the first place, the “Canfield” apple 
has never been mentioned in the Manual, by 
implication or otherwise, as giving it the prom- 
ineace you have inferred, and has in no instance 
been mentioned, except when coupled with the 
“Harrison” apple. Again, sweet apples are re- 
garded as valuable io cider making, as sour; 
aod, in the manufacture of certain kinds, as the 
Devonshire cider, for instance, cannot well be 
dispensed with. Still further, you confound 
the name of ‘ Campfield” with ‘ Canfield, ”’ 
which creates an erroneousimpression. ‘“‘Camp- 
field” may be a distinct variety of apple, but 
not mentioned in the Manual, and therefore it 
makes no essential difference whether it be a 
sweet Or sour apple. Campfield is undoubtedly 
the correct mode of spelling for that variety of 
apple; but the apple referred to is the ‘“Can- 
tield,” and the spelling is correct. See Apple- 
ton’s new Cyclopedia, which, in the absence of 
any thing better, may be regarded good au- 
TG 

{2.] You also characterized the quotation from 
page 16, as a statement that wants correction, 
and assume that there is either a looseness, 
prejudice, or ignorance, in it. I contend that 
there is neither. The quotation is not a mere 
statement alone, but is a long-established, well- 
settled fact. The proposition is clearly stated, 
and the comparison is made between the quality 
of fruit produced on the rich soils of the Western 
States and that from limestone soils. The re- 
marks on pages 15 and 58, clearly show the 
meaning, and also that the West, as well as the 
East, has an individuality 1n its fruit which is 
as marked as the existing difference in soile 
where said fruit is produced. The idea sought 
to be illustrated, was for the purpose of showing 
why cider produced from the fruit raised in 
various localities, could not, in its crude condi- 
tion, be uniform; and I regret that the point 
you undertook to make, should carry the impress 
that it partook more of a sectional than of a 
technical character. 

!3.] Itis unfortunate, also, for so able a journal 
asthe Rural World appears to be, that it should 
undertake to condemn the introduction of what 
it styles “‘irrelevant articles, in a work of the 
ebaracter of the Cider Maker’s Manual,” par- 
ticularly the ‘sulphur process,’ for destroying in- 
sects, It may be a ‘‘miserable exploded hum- 
me, like thousands of other remedies known 
to be successful only in certain localities; but, 


The great quantity of 


ithe approval and commendation of practical 
men and fruit growers throughouta large section 
of the country ; and, with the evidence before) 
me of its great usefulness, 1 should desire a 
larger proportion of sal nitre and carbon, before 





I should be able to secure sufficient explosive 
material to pronounce judgement thereon in the 
manner indicated by the Rural. {4.] These! 
matters, however, are only incidental — but 
not wholiy irrelevant, 

A successful fruit grower, when asked by 
the writer what process he adopted for the des- 
truction of vermin and insects, replied: ‘Feed 
the trees; give them plenty of food, and you 
wili have no vermin to trouble your trees or 
fruit.”” This process, successful in the State of 
New York, as hundreds can attest, becomes an 
exploded humbug at the West, because the rich, 
alluvial soils furnish all the food possible for 
the trees to absorb, and presents at the same 
time no barrier to the destructive work of in- 
sects—hence, other conditions nave to be taken 
into account; and when any man is able to ex- 
plain the reason why certain kinds of fruit will 
thrive in one locality and not in another, he 
will be able to explain why certain remedies 
are pronounced a success in one locality and are 
exploded humbugs in another. 

The rich soils of the West, however (I apply 
the term West in its general sense), do not 
embrace that character of soil known as lime 
stone soila—and, therefore, the reason, chemic- 
ally considered, why the treatment by sulphur 
in certain localities nay not be a success. It 
is known in the medical profession that well- 
known remedies, in certain diseases, cannot at 
all times be successfully administered to differ- 
ent persons when suffering from the same coim- 
plaint—as that which might effect.a positive 
cure in one case, would be disastrous in its ef- 
fects in others. So, as before stated, we have 
to examine and become familiar with other con- 
ditions; and I am happy to eay that these con- 
ditions are demonstrated by practical experi- 
ments, and the province of agricultural periodi 
cals is, to disseminate the practical results of 
the same 80 far as they may effect that branch 
of industry; and what may disgust intelligent 
men, scientifically considered, cannot at all 
times be depended upon only so far as their 
peculiar views may be concerned, when the re 
verse ig shown from actual experiment. 

With many thanks, I am yours truly, 

J. S. Buen. 


Remarks.— 1. The trouble here is, that the 
“shoe pinches.” The author gets out of his true 
place when he gets into pomology ; he does not 
see that it is a mere blunder in the spelling—but he 
sticks to it It is no matter to him if Thomas 
and Warder, Downing and Elliot, ignore Can- 
field—it would be troublesome for him to study 
them; and, as he must make a book, he cuts it 
off by the foot from Appleton’s new Cyclopedia, 
errors and all. The whole page, and much 
more, is taken out of the Cyclopedia, and the 
writer in that article twice mis-speils the word, 
or perhaps has taken the whole article from 
some Kuropean work—for, making Cyclopedias 
is much like making Manuals and cider mills: 
sometimes they are but roughly put together. 
But, the Canfield; what about it? It does 
exist in Britain, and its identity with the Camp- 
field may be tested by cions from Ellwanger & 
Barry, who introduced it only two or three 
years ago among their new varieties. 

2. This point the author now tries to explain, 
and it would have been much better policy to 
have done that in the work itself. 

3. The sulphur process is “successful in the 


Now for the testimony: It has been tried here 
and fails. Among the handreds in the State 
of New York, what is the testimony of the 
Downings, Barry, Thomas, Grant, Prince, Par- 
sons, Carpenter, Frost, Hooker, and many oth- 
ere, known all over the land as fruit growers, 
and observers of nature, and philanthropists? 
What say your Fruit Growers’ Society of westera 


| New York? your Fruit Growers’ Club of New 


York City? How comes it that the American 
Pomological Society, which so recently assem- 
bled, has not proclaimed this cure, and, as they 
do on other points, given us the facts? What 
does Dr. Fitch, the State Entomologist of New 
York, say? “If sulphur be dusted upon the 
leaves, it increases the appetite of the caterpil- 
lars, whereby they eat the leaves more greedily 
and grow more rapidly. Yet it has been pub- 
lished, as a remedy for these caterpillars, to 
bore a hole in the trunk of the tree and fill it 
with sulphur.” 

Upon this Dr. B. D. Walsh, State Entomolo- 
gist of Illinois, says: ‘And why not try jalap 
too? and rhubarb? and ipecac? But, be care- 
ful not to give too large a dose of blue mass or 
calomel, or you may salivate your trees,’’ 

Sanford Howard, Secretary of the State Board 
ot Agriculture for Michigan, says: ‘‘A prescrip- 
tion of this kind goes the rounds about as ofteu 
as it is supposed a new set of readers have grown 
up who never heard of it. Atevery period of 
its appearance, it has been followed by proot 
that it was good for nothing—but it will come 
round again.” 

It may do in making a book to deal in remote 
generalities and euppositions of what may take 
place; but the purchaser of a book will bavea 
much better investment in empty boards and 
blank paper, than inany mere guessing, much 
less re-hashing nostrums, long since cast aside 
by all honest, practical men. 

4. “‘These matters, however, are ony inciden- 
tal, but not wholly irrelevant.’ ell, that 
may be—but, unless it be to mate up the book, 
or the Cyclopedia infection has seized the au- 
thor, we cannot comprehend what, “How to 
Measure Grain,” or “Paste that will Keep a 
Year,” have todo with cider making, or why the 
purchaser of this Manual has to pay for mat- 
ter which is found in almost every gift almanac 
that is pushed at him. Authors, like preach- 
ers, should ‘“‘stick to their text.” 


-eoo 


Kansas Horticultural Meeting. 

The third annual meeting of the Kansas State 
Horticultural Society will be held in Ottawa, 
Franklin county, on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, December 14th, 15th and 16th, 1869, 
commencing at 9 o’clock a. u., Tuesday. 

All persons engaged or interested in horticul- 
tural pursuits, residing in or out of the State, are 
most earnestly invited to join in this meeting. 
Contributions of fruits, flowers, scions, seeds, 
&c., from the different localities, are requested. 

It is expected that the different railroads will 
pass members and visitors at reduced rates.— 
(N. B.—Call for return tickets when you start 
for the meeting.) 

The citizens of Ottawa will extend their los- 
pitality to members and visitors; and a com- 
mittee, composed of the following gentlemen, 
will assign quarters to all in attendance: Messrs. 
E. Topping, A. W. Adams, H. F. Sheldon, P. 
Fales, J. C. W. Payne, P. L. Earnest. 

Mr.C. B Lines, Vice-President of the Society, 
will deliver an address at Ottawa, on the evening 
of the 13th of December, on the subject, “Fruit 
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State of New York, as hundreds can attest.”’— 


the Proper Diet of Man.” 
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Biennial Meeting of the American 
Pomological Society. 
{Continued from our last. ] 

THE DISCUSSION ON PEARS. 

Clapp’s Favorite. Barry, N. ¥.—It has proved ex- 
cellent in Western New York. . 

Quinn, N. J.—It does we!l in Western New Jersey. 
It rotted badly at the core last year. How can it be 
obviated ? 

Hyde, Mass.—I have found it to rot at the core, but 
find that if it is picked early it will not rct. 

Wilder, Mass.—It does rot at the core if not picked 
early. The specimens on exhibition here were picked 
twenty days ago. It should be picked the 20th of 
August or earlier in Massachusetts; so picked it does 
not rot atthe core. It ranks with the Sheldon, It 
will keep until ripe, when it must be eaten, or it rots 
right down. 

Grey, Pa.—We have had it in fruit one season, and 
are greatly pleased with it. We picked it early, and 
it ripened up early without rot at the core. 

Hovey, Mass.—Too many of our pears are allowed 
to hang on the trees toolong. The Clapp pear should 
be farther tried. 

Hyde, Mass.—Like the Flemish Beauty, this variety 
succeeds well in Maine and Vermont. The tree is 
hardy, and holds its foliage very well on light soils. 

Smith, N. H.—It does well also in New Hampshire. 

Adams, Me.—It is a hardy tree and favorite fruit 
with us. 

Ratter. Barry, N. Y.—-At the February meeting of 
the Frait Committee at New York, this pear was re- 
eommended for Eastern Pennsylvania and Easiern 
New York. I should be glad to gain further informa- 
tion concerning it. 

Eshlemann, Pa.—It is an October pear with us.— 
Esteem it as likely to prove one of our best late pears. 
It is very preductive—rather too much so. 

Grey, Pa.—It holds its leaves well, and is productive 
and valuable. It is asserted that it is a seedling of 
Van Mons. 

Hooper, Pa.—Commended it highly. 

Doyerne du Comice. Hovey, Muss —-It is a very 
satisfactory pear with us, The wood does not kill 
badly, but does some. 

Hyde, Mass.—The tree is not healthy with us. The 
new wood kills. 

President Wilder—It has its peculiarities. Itis an 
excellent pear, but I cannot grow it. It does not as- 
similate with stocks well. 

Niles. Scott, Pa., asks for information concerning 
this pear. 

Barry, N. Y.—We have fruited it ten years. It is 
a pretty good winter pear, but I cannot say much for 
it. 

Hovey—It will keep two years! 

Eshleman—I cannot ripen it. 
large. 

Barry—Specimens badly grown do not ripen; but 
I have seen them almost equal to the Eastern Beurre. 

Hovey—lIt is a fine keeping pear when weli grown; 
and when not well grown it is not worth keeping. 

Dana’s Hovey. Barry and Sylvester, of New York, 
and Quinn, of New Jersey, spoke favorably of its con- 
duct with them. 

Scott, of Pa., says it does not bear early. 

Hovey—It requires thinning. 

President. Hyde—TI have eaten this fruit for several 
years. It isa lurgée pear—as la.ge as Bourre Diel; 
not first quality, but a good second-rate pear; duli in 
color, good bearer, vigorous grower. Cions of it have 
been offered me free, but have not thought favorably 
enough of it to graft it. 

President Wilder—It may be recommended because 
of its vigor of growth, hoping it may prove a better 
fruit elaewhere than in Massachusetts. 

Sylvester, N. Y.--It is a vigorous growing tree with 
us in Western New York, 

Hovey—If it was a high-colored pear it would be a 
valuable market fruit; but it lacks beauty. It is of 
fair quality. 

Hovey--I call the President a very good pear in- 
deed, but it does not color, and that is a serious ob- 
jection. 

Sylvester—But, as President Wilder has said, it may 
do differently in differentlocalities. We have evidence 
here that certain pears which do not color with us, 
coler finely elsewhere, A gentleman from Kansas in- 
forms me that Belle Lucrative colors finely there.— 
Change of locality may improve tke President. 

Rousselet de Meestre. President Wilder—It is bet- 
ter than Belle Lucrative; has more color, and is a fine 
bearer. 

Hovey—It is unexceptionable in its eating quality ; 
lacks high color; sometimes has a ruddy cheek ; it is 
well enough to recommend it to amateurs. 

Poir d’ Assomption. President Wilder—This pear 
has not been fruited in the United States. We hope 
to _ it an acquisition in the shape of an early, 
finely-colored and large pear. 


It does not grow 


Souvenir du Tongres. President Wilder—This is a 
very large pear, a seedling of the Bartlett, ripening 
earlier, but not yet fruited here. 

Selleck. Barry--This is a large pear, of second or 
third quality, and very productive. We get it from 
the originator in Vermont, 

Duchesse de Bordeaux. Dr. Houghton, Pa., exhib 
ited fine specimens, and gave its history. 

President Wilder spoke highly of it, but says it does 
not grow as largein Massachusetts asin Pennsylvania. 








Ewile de Heyst. President Wilder-—It is an excel- 
lent hardy tree, a Belgian pear, a great bearer, bearing 
its fruitin clusters. I regarded it one of the best pears 
added to our collection in many years, i 

Hyde—It is one of the most promising pears. 

Berckmans, Ga —We consider it a fair fruit. 
probably better in Massachusetts than with us. 

Goodale. Hyde—It is an upright and beautifal 
grower, retains its foliage well, is hardy, and a large, 
fine, handsome fruit. It must be picked early. I re- 
gard it a valuable native pear, Season last of Sep- 
tember. 

President Wilder—The tree of the Goodale is health- 
ful and beautiful. 

Doyenne Boussock. Scott, Pa.--With us it is sub- 

ject to spot aud crack like the White Doyenne. It is 
a large, fine pear, but fails in bearing sometimes. 
Mitchell, Pa.—-It is of superior flavor. 
President Wilder—I have had it twenty-five yeara. 
It is excellent with me, and of very good quality, 
though not first-class. I am astonished to hear thut 
it cracks, We make it a constant bearer. We pick 
off about half its fruit in the middle of August. It is 
a vigorous grower. In Belgium Mr. Berckmans told 
me he had seen trees of it eighty feet high and three 
feet in diameter. 

Quinn, N. J.—I have it, and like it better and better 
every year. It colors well and sella well. 

Earle, Mass.—It is a very valuable fruit with us. 

Mills, Ont.—It is highly esteemed with us, and is 
free from all crack, or rot: it is perfectly healthy in 
tree and fruit. 

Coit, Corn.—I have it growing both as standards 
and dwarfs. Tree is healthy, and fruit does not crack 
with me. 

Hovey--It is a well-known pear. Ia market it is 
only second to the Bartlett in popularity. Tree is a 
vigorous grower and prodactive. Its fruit now (Sept. 
16) is in flne condition for market. It gives good sate 
isfaction. It is remarkable for its uniformity in size. 
We take off about one-eighth of the crop of smallest 
specimens early, and they ripen up nicely thus picked. 
It is not high flavored, but is very good, and suits the 
palate of the public. 

Jozephine de Malines. Parry, N. J.—It has done 
well with me on ‘the quince. 

Berckmans, Ga.—'The tree with us is straggling in 
habit, small foliage, inferior in appearance, but pro- 
duces an excellent winter pear of delicious flavor. The 
tree is not productive with us. We have discarded it 
Presidect Wilder—Mr. Barry is not present, but 
I know that it succeeds well at Rochester, New York, 
and is one of the best of the winter pears. 
Tlovey—Like many other excellent pears, it is a 
straggling grower, carries small foliage, and the ends 
of the small shoots winter-kill. With me it is not pro- 
ducing very well. Has not given me satisfaction as 
regards profit. 

Quinnebaug. Coit, Conn.—It has proved with me 
mealy and worthless 

President Wilder—lIt is a large pear, resembling, in 
form, Vicar of Winkfield, If the fruit is thinned on 
tree, itgrowslarge. Itis productive. If picked early 
it will eat very well, though it is not of high quality. 
Baronne de Mello. Earle, Mass.--This pear is of 
the highest quality, delicate flavor, reasonably pro- 
ductive, and as good a pear ascan befound. It is not 
a profitable market fruit, Season, October, 
Hovey—It is knewn as Beurre Van Mons. I agree 
with all that Mr. Earle has said concerning it, except 
when he says it is not profitable. Itis profitable with 
me. Itis a large, russetty pear, looks like Beurre 
Boze, and has the brisk acidity of Brown Beurre. Its 
season with usis November. It deserves more atten- 
tion than it has received. It takes in the market, and 
I regard it a very promising pear. 

Bereckmans, Ga,.—It will prove better in the North 
than in the South, Itis beautiful in form and foliage. 
T would not recommend it south of Philadelphia. 
President Wilder——It is one of the most profitable 
and beautiful trees I have known. It is a beautiful 
fruit,and I think so highly of it that I have abandoned 
the Winter Nelis and supplanted it with this variety. 
Counseillir de la Cour. Coit, Conn.—It is a great 
autumn and early winter pear. It grows very large, 
and is the best of its season. It retains its fruit re- 
markably well. 

Hyde, Mass.—-I am exceedingly pleased with it, and- 
regard it very promising and very desirable to plant. 
arle, Mass._-Have fruited it but little. It did not 


It is 





poor bearer, and special instructions are given there 
for training it, because of this peculiarity. Itisa very 
healthy tree, and has good foliage. 

Coit—I have a fair crop on two trees this year. 

Presilent Wilder—It is known as Duo d’Orleans. 
Tree is large--a magnificent tree, holding the foliage 
until frost, is an abundant bearer, always fair, never 
colors highly but always well, vinous, late, ripenin 
through November and Decembcr. It will stand mm 
and gale as well as anything we possess. I regard it 
promising. 

Hovey--I have trees twenty years old, and’my ex- 
perience corresponds with Mr, Karle’s, __ 

Beurre Montgeron. Hovey—This pear is here on 
our tables under a wrong name—Frederick of Wur- 
temburg. Should like information eoneerning it. 

Satterthwait, Pa.—I have one tree of this sort.— 
Have had it twelve years. I regard it valuable so far 
as I can judge of it from the product of one.tree. The 
fruit is fair, fine, good quality, and colors beautifully. 
Itis worth more to me than one hundred trees of Bart- 
lett or Seckel. . 

Coit—I have three trees of it in diferent localities. 
None of them have ever borne very abundantly—rather 
sparsely than otherwise. Ft is a hatidsome’ pear of 
medium size. ; 

(Continuation next week.} 
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[Reported for Colmun’s Rural World.) 
Meramec (Mo.) Horticultural Society. 
Borexa, Nov, 4th, 1869. 

The regular,meeting was held in the School House. 
President Bell in the chair. 

The business of the late fair was settled up. 

The Fruit Committee reported: By Wu. Harris, 
Black Gillifower, Rhode Island Greening, Northern 
Spy, Ortley, Reman-Stem, ‘Pryor’s Red; an@two va- 
rietiesunknowa. By L. D. Votaw, Jeneton, Roman- 
ite, Winesap and Golden Harvey (?). By @. Forby, 
a beautiful apple of large size, fine color and quality— 
unknown. 

Vegetables as follows: By L. D- Votaw, very large 
Peach Blow potatoes, By G. Pauls, Peach Blows 
with biue grass runners growiog quite through the 
flesh. wie’ by 
_ The Seeretary suggested the formation of Sweep- 
stakes Premiums on Wine, Cider, Vinegar, &c. 

G. Forby suggested its being extended to Fruits, 
Vegetables, Grains, &c., all over the season. 

Laid over till next meeting. 

The question of the value of potatoes for feeding 
hogs, as compared with corn, was introduced by Mr. 
Smizer’ He thought that by boiling or steaming two 
bushels of potatoes, they were equal to one of corn. 

L, D. Votaw thinks that two busheis of potatoes 
with a little meal, are equal to, or even better than, 
one bushel of corn. . ; 

Smizer believes that the steaming process is best. 

Wm. Brown had seen it tried, and ‘the results of 7 
to 8 years’ trial showed that boiled and bruised, or 
made into a mush with buckwheat meal-—one-fourth 
buckwheat to three-fourths of potatoes, was the best 
feed, 

Dr. Beale finds that corn and potatoes boiled, do 
well, ‘ ‘ a 
G. Pauls thinks that it takes four to: five bushels 
of raw potatoes to equal one of corn. 

Mr. Brown proposed the following subject for dis- 
cussion at the next meeting: Resolved, That the 
raising of grapes and the making of wine,in our dis- 
trict, will be profitable in the future. Addpted. 
Mr. Votaw wanted to have fall planting’ and the 
heeling in of trees discussed. 

Mr. Brown was mm favor of spring planting ; had 
seen fall planting tried in Canada and fail... His ex- 
perience here was not at all favorable.to fall planting. 
Mr. Votaw thought this depended much upon the 
quality of the soil. Generally, land can be worked 
better in the fall than in the spring, and there was 
much more time to do it well. 

Mr. Seymour thought Mr. Brown over-rated the in- 
jury to the trees in winter: there need be no injury 
atall. 

Mr. Brown thought a very great cause of difference 
was, in getting trees fresh from the ground in the 
neighborhood, instead of bringing them from a dis- 
tance and getting them dried up. 

The Secretary called attention to what constituted 
fall and what spring planting. Had planted success- 
fully on the 2d of January—but that was winter plant- 
ing. Still, the trees did well. Planted on, the 29th 
of May: trees did well—but that was summer plant- 
ing. Was in favor of planting in Oct. and Nov.— 
Heeling in, did well, but it was an expénsive opera- 
tion to do it right. Much was gained by having the 
roots pruned clean in fall and’the callus formed to 
emit the roots. Raised aamound raund the tree to 
stiffen and protect jt during the winter... Inthe spring 
it was easy to cut dowa the’ mound with the hoe. 
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work a bole around it by the motion caused by the 
wind. More fall planted trees died from neglect in 


than any other cause. 
Trine eaident announced the next meeting to be 


beldat Eureka School House, on the first Thursday 
(2d) of December. This will be the Annual Meeting. 
Wau. Muir, Sec. 


Distillers of Apple Brandy. 


The damage to the apple crop by recent frosts 
bas stimulated the manufacture of apple brandy, 
as the injured fruit is entirely available in the 
manufacture of thie article. As the revenue 
laws relating to distilled epirits are very rigorous 
in their provisions, requiring the most thorough 
aupervision on the’part of the officers entrusted 
with their execution, it becdmes-a matter of im- 
ortance to those concerned to learn what their 
abilities are-in the premises, and we have taken 
the trouble to ascertain from an official source 
the following poiats: 

Distillers of brandy from apples, peaches and 
grapes, exclusively, producing Jese than 150 bar- 
rels annually, are subject to a special tax of $50, 
($25 tor balance of this year): together with $4 
per barrel on each barrel in excess of 100 barrels. 

Distillers of brandy from apples, peaches or 
grapes, exclusively, are subject to the same taxes 
and rates of tax as other distillers. They must 
register their stills, give the notice and file their 
bond with the Assessor, but are exempted from 
the additional requirements imposed upon other 
distillers, who are not owners of the fee of the 
distillery premises, and wil] not be required to 
furnish the plan required by section 9. The 
survey must be made as required by section 10. 
They will be held subject to all the requirements 
of the law, as the assessment, collection, or as- 
certainment of thetax due, and providing for the 
keeping of books, and for returns, except that 
in making returns tri-mouthly, they will make 
return on form No. 15, on the first day of each 
aod every month, and the tax on the spirits dis- 
tilled by them during the period embraced in 
their returns must be paid at the timeof making 
their return. The tax paid, stamps must be 
affixed before the spirits are removed from the 
distillery, and upon such as remain on hand at 
the time the return is made. 

They will not be required to provide-a bonded 
warehouse, nor to remove the spirite produced 
by them from the distillery to a bonded ware- 
house, nor to erect receiving cisterns in the dis- 
tillery. They are exempted from the provisions 
of the law relating to bonded warehouses, and 
also from any penalty for non-compliance with 
the provisions of section 17; aud also the pro. 
visions of section 22, in relation to suspending 
work; nor will they be subject to the per diem 
capacity tax imposed by section 13 ($2 per day), 
except for the days on which distillation is car- 
ried on. The sections referred to in the fore- 
going. are sections of act of July 20, 1868,— 

0. Democrat. 








DWARF PEACHES. 


So much interest is now felt in dwarf peaches, 
that we copy from the Revue Horticole the ac- 
count of a new kind said to be superior to any 
other: 

Lwizet Dwarf Peach.—This interesting variety, 
obtained in 1861 by one of the most distinguished 
arboriculturiste, M. Gabriel Luizet, Sr.,at Ecully 
les-Lyon, Rhone, is entirely distinct’ from all 
other varieties of dwarf peaches, 

The following are the characters which it pre- 
sents: Tree very «lwarf, vigorous and fertile ; 
branches large and short; bark green, a little 
channeled and also corrugated, forming trans- 
verse ridges; leaves without glands, very near 
together, arge, sharp-pointed, deeply serrated, 
the denticulations very acute; fruit small, com- 
monly greater in height than breadth, slightly 
one-sided, surface a little uneven; stem in a 
deep, narrow cavity ; skin easily separated from 
the flesh, nearly smooth, brilliant red next the 
aun, greenish on the shaded parts, dotted with 








lively red on the intermediate portions; flesh 
parting from the stone, yellowish-white, clear 
red around the stone, which is of medium size, 
chesnut color, deeply furrowed ; juice abundant 
and sprightly. 

The Luizet Dwarf was raised from a seed of 
the Grosse Mignoune, a fact more than sufficient 
to demonstrate that the latter variety does not 
always reproduce itself identically trom seed, as 
is still maintained by many persons. 

The latter, indeed, has, as it were, nothing 
in common with the former, a fact which, so far 
from surprising us, is conformed to a great num- 
ber that we know: it cannot even be otherwise ; 
infinite diversity, more or less sensible, being 
the great law which governs all. 

However that may be, we reccommend the 
Luizet Dwarf. It is productive, though not 
large j the fruit is beautiful ; and, what is more, 
it is better than any other of the dwarf varieties 
known to us. E. A. Cagrrere. 
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ANOTHER PREMIUM, 
One Dozen Davison’s Thornless Rasp- 
berries for Four Subscribers. 
Any person sending us Four Sabscribers and Eight 
Dollars, will receive as a Premium, if they prefer, .One 
Dozen of the New and Celebrated Davison’s Thornless 


Raspberry Plants. 
most productive varietics, and, being without thorns, 


This is one of our earliest and 


is particnlarly adapted to the wants of the ladies. 


BOOK NOTICES 


AGRICULTURAL QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVE 
CnemicaL ANnALysis. By G. C, Caldwell. Orange 
Judd & Co., Publishers, New York. 


We thank the publishers of this work for their 
kind attention. From a-glance at its’ pages, we 
deem it a valuable text book to the student of prac- 
tical chemistry, and will be able te speak more dis- 
tinctly of it after a careful perusal. 


Excuayars.—We are put in possession of the firat 
number of Tuz CarotinA Farwer AnD WEEKLY 
Srar. It does us real good to.see our cotemporaries 
thus flourish. As amonthly, it wase@neat, well-got- 
ten up paper—and as a weekly, though changed in 
form, it is still bright and fresh. 








Corn Huskine Guoves.—A pair of Hall’s Patent 
Husking Gloves have been received. They protect 
the hand, and must be of great assistance in stripping 
the husk from the ear. They are advertised in the 
Rurav Worx. 


A Severe Winrer.—We learn from various sources 
that the observations of the trappers in all directions, 
is to the effect that the beaver, otter and other saga- 
cious animale, are doubling their homes, which is 
held to be indicative of a severe winter. We mention 
the matter as worthy the consideration of the weath- 
er wise and their speculations as to the result, The 


trappers firmly believe in tho signs afforded them by 
these animals, and provide themselves accordingly. 
—Warrensburg (Mo.) Standard. 


ST. LOUIS FARMER®S’ CLUB. 

The Club met at their rooms, 612 North Fifth 8t., 
on Saturday, 20th of November, at 10 o’clock, A. M., 
President Thompson in the chair. 

The following letter from C. W. Martfeldt (now at 
Newburgh, N. Y.), to the Secretary, was read: 

Dear Sir: Perhaps'the topic of a stock (or fence) law 
is still before the Club; awaiting answer to your cor- 
respondence. Allow me to say to the Club that, in 
my travels, I recently met N. H. Noyes, Esq., the 
present owner of the celebrated John Johnston farm. 
To my inquiry how the stock law worked in bis part 
of the State (Geneva), be answered very well, and 
better from year to year. At first the poor were 
pleaded for, as with us, and with the same arguments 
—but now the sides of the roadway are leveled down, 
and many large land owner: allow the poor to cut 
the grass, which has to be done by hand, and does 
not pay a man well who bas pleaty of good meadows. 

Mr. Noyes also stated that, under a more reeent 
act, a man can now work out one-third of his road 
tax by planting shade or ornamental trees along the 
highway. He is allowed 25 cents each for maple, 
and other trees have each their fixed value, and the 
trees aud the planting are so much on this road 
tax. 

Animals found at large in the road, or trespassing 
on the crops, aré tarned-over to the overseer of the 
highways, and by him held and advertised, the owner 
paying costs and damage; and if no owner is found 
in a given time the animal is sold for costs. 

Again, if Asees astray animal in the highway for 
two days in succession, and the same is not taken up 
by-the overseer, he (A) takes it to the overseer and 
fines this last gentleman $6 for neglect of daty, which 
goes into the Common School Fund. Any surplus 
mouey arising trom a sale undor the law, goes to the 
simefund. As to open gates and no gates, the cus- 
tome here is yet as ] Stated'to the Club, aad I have 
nothing to take back or alter. Very respectfully, 

CHAS. W. MURTFELDT, 


A communication from EH. J. Stockton, French Vil- 
lage, Mo., was then read, as follows: 

Secretary or St. Lovis Farmers’ Crus: I am 
glad to see the subject of a stock luw agitated by the 
Farmers’ Clubs and correspondents, and I hope this 
agitation will eontinue pro and con till the subject is 
thoroughly ventilated. And if it is practicable—if it 
will bring the greatest amount of good to the greatest 
namber of the citizens of the State—let us have it 
brought forward in a proper way before the serious 
and favorable consideration of the Legislature. From 
the facts brought forward so far upon both sides of the 
subject, the arguments in favor of it certainly have 
the preponderance. I have lived half a century and 
in, three different States and in different places in two 
of thempand my observation has been and still is, that 
more difficulty has arisen among neighbors by breachy 
stock breaking into farms and doing mischief than 
from any other one source, except the use of alcoholic 
epirits as a beverage. In my owa neighborhood the 
present year, two good horses have been killed on ac- 
count of being breachy, and most unpleasant feelings 
stirred up among the neighbors, heretofore living in 
peace with one another, to say nothing of less troubles 
happening by stock breaking into fields and doing 
wischief. Surely, it is easier generally for aman to 
fence in his own stock, than itis to fence out his 
neighbors. If his own happens not to be breachy, an 
ordinary fence will enclose them; but when he fences 
against the stock of his neighbors, he is sure to have 
to fence against the very worst break-fence stock in 
the country. Under the present system of stock run- 
ning at large, a man has little encouragement to train 
his own animals, while there are 30 many breachy ones 
around him—horses, cattle, hogs and sheep—some 
jamping over, some knocking down and thereby let- 
ting whole droves in, and some creeping through his 
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fence in spite of him, destroying lis crops, creating 
strife and often law-suits among neighbors, and some- 
times the loss of life itself, Let any farmer call up 
the past and think for a few minutes, and note the 
mischief done in many ways by stock running at large, 
and he will be astonished at what he has suffered him- 
self, and what be has seen others suffer. A few acres 
of good meadow, properly managed, will keep his stock 
far better than all the range around him, while there 


is no risk mor danger o° his stock wandering off and 
being finaliy lost. Just last year I paid about #30 to 
recover stock that had thus wandered off, besides al! 
my anxiety, trouble and being deprived of its use the 
whole season. As evidence of loss and trouble sus- 
tained in this way, let any man go to the estray-books 
of his county, look over them and at the monthly re- 
ports that come to the office, and he will be surprised 
above measure. Let us have this subject properly 
investigated {rom every stand-point in the State, and 
I believe a majority will favor it. And Iam in favor 
of general legislation, not local. Pardon the length 
of this article, for I am in earnest. 

Some goneral discussion on the subject ofthe Fence 
Law was then had. 

A committee was then appointed to prepare a law 
to submit to the Legislature, consisting of N. J. Col- 
man, Dr. L. VD. Morse and Charles Peabody. 
OO ————— 


8ST. LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS. 
Ovrice oF THE Runat Worwp anp VALLEY Farmer, 
November 22, 1869. 


FLOUR: Prices weak on all but choice known 
family brands, waich continued to be placed regular 
ly at $3 75@7 50; a few special favorites, 59¢@$l 
higher. Al! qualities winter below these, in large 
supply and weak in price. Fine sold at $3 50@3 65; 
super at S3 75@4 10, X at $4 25@4 65, $4 50 gever 
ally the top figure, XX at $475@5 25, XXX at Bd 50 
(@5 65, and current receipts choice country $5 75@ 
650. Springs, including club, just as much of a drug 
as ever, snd stock large. 

CORNMEAL: Couutry green sold at $425@4 40 
del., and city kiln-dried at $4 90@5—choice held at 
#5 10. 

RYE FLOUR: Dull. City sold at $5 75@5 50, 
and common country at $4 90 on levee. 

BUCKWIIEAT FLOUR: Lower. Sales light, at 

$7@7 25. 
WHEAT: Prices of Red Winter Friday, Nov. 19: 
Rejected, Sie; No. 3, 85@90c; No. 2, 92e@$l; 
strictly prime, $101@105; No. 1, $108@1 123; 
choice, $1 15@I1 30. 

CORN: Friday, new white sold at 89 del.; in new 
gunnies, old mixed at 92@95c; cheice yellow do at $1 
del.; new mixed white at 93c, and old white at $1 06 
(1 08—none of it choice; a re-sale of choice was 
quoted at $115. Saturday, sales in new gunnies 70 
sks new mixed and yellow at 90c; 40 old mixed at 950; 
225 new white at $1; 136 prime old do at $1 10. 

OATS: Sales Saturday, in bulk, 1 car No. 2 mixed 
at 43e:; 1 do at 44e del.; in 8. H. sks 60 white at 48c, 
in new burlaps 22 sks mixed with barley at 30c, 1778 
prime mixed at 48e; 775 choice do and white at 484 
@49c. 

RYE: Friday, common sold at 67c, and choice at 
72e. Saturday, sales musty at 70c, prime at 72c. 

BARLEY: Received Saturday, 7,224 bus, Sales: 
Winter—104 sks prime and strictly do Missouri at $1 
40@1 45. Spring—95 sks dark at 850, 250 strictly 
prime at $1 05, 170 do at $1 074, 323 do and choice at 
$1 10, part del., 182 strictly choice at $1 17 del., 150 
fancy at $1 20—all Minnesota. 

BUCKWHEAT: Small sales only, choice at 90@ 
950—inoluding sks. 

HAY: Friday active and firm; mixed tight-pressed 
at $18@I18 50 del., and Timothy do at $18@20 del. 
Saturday—Sales mixed at $17@18 50 del.; prime and 
ehoice Timothy at $19(@ 20 50 delivered. 

TOBACCO: Received, 46 hhds. We note a good 
demand at very full prices, but the offerings have been 
so very meager (restricted to lugs and dark leaf) as to 
leave us almost without 2 market. We quote the only 
grades on the market: Inferior and common lugs, $8 
(@9; planters’ lugs, 39(@10 50; dark leaf, $11@12 50. 

HEMP: Wehavenochange toncte. Undressed in 
limited demand at $125@175. Dressed continues 
nominal at $225@245. Huackied tow finds ready sale 
at $140. The only sales reported for the week were 
i8 bales undressed at $150, and 9 choice do at $175. 

COTTON: Received, 2,914 bsles. Prices up to 
Wednesday were nominally unchanged, at 23@234e 
for middling ; pretty much all sold (250 bales reported) 
was taken by a single shipping firm at 21@22%c; 
amall lots sold at 234¢; the offerings were mainly of 
Missouri growth, grading from good ordinary to low 
middling. 234@24e for middling Friday- 

FEATHERS: Sale small lot prime live geese at 83c. 
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POULTRY ; Chickens, $3@3 50; duck, $3 50@4; 
geese, $6@9 per doz; turkeys, 13@1i0o P th. 

GAME: Prairie chickens, $4 50@5; rabbit, $2 50 
@3; quail, $150@175; duck, $2 25@2 75; squirrel, 
$1@1 10; turkeys (each) 75c@1 25; doer, I@11c PB 
Ib; venison saddles, 16¢; buffalo do, 8@108c. 

HIDES: Very dull, and again lower. We quote: 
Green salt, 9@94c; dry salt, 17¢; dry flint, 19@20e. 

WOOL: Unwashei—Medium and coarse, 29(@33e; 
fine, 25@28c. Fleece-washed—Fine, 37@40c; me- 
dium and coarse, 40@44c. Tub-washed—Good to 
choice, 53@54e; fair, 51@52ke. 

CRANBERRIES: Wiid, $9; Cultivated, $13@16. 

BROOM CORN: We quote at $150@220. 

GREEN PEAS: Firm, at $2 30@2 60. 


HOPS: Sale 7 bales Michigan at 124c 4 th. We] _ 


quote: Wisconsin, 14@18e; New York, 25@28c. 

DRIED FRUIT: We quote the range on apples at 
4@8c for poor to strictly choice bright—the greater 
part of the sales were at6@6ic. Peaches sold at 9@ 
10c for halves, 7@9e for mixed, and 64@/7}e for quar- 
ters. Saturday, sales 30 pkgs eommon apples at 540, 
96 fair do at 6c, 5 good do at 64c, 31 prime do at 7c; 
small lot common halves at Ske. 

BUTTER: We quote Western: Cooking, 17@190; 
common store-packed to good medium and prime yel- 
low, 20@22c to 24@26o and 28@3c; choice dairy, 
33@34c. Roll sells at 30@33c. 

KGGS: Stiff, scarce and higher, at 32@35c # doz. 

BEANS: Castor steady, at $2 26@2 50 for prime 
and choice—frosted do at $1@2. Choice hand-picked, 
medium and navy beans in demand at $3@3 25 to $3 
40@8 60, and scarce. 

POTATOES: We quote prime and choice Neshan- 
nocks in first hands at 30@35c per bus in sacks; do 
Peachblows at 45@50c; strictly choice do, 523(@55e; 
Peachblows in bbls at $1 60@1 70, and by dealers 
at $1 75@1 85. Saturday, sales small lot of Peach- 
blows at 55c, and 70U sacks bottom Neshannocks at 
35c PB bus; do from store at $1 40@1 50 @ bbi 

ONIONS: There has been a good demand for choice 
at firm rates; inferior, damaged and common difficult 
to sell. We quote ia first hands: Good to prime and 
choice at $105@1 10 to $1 20@1 40; in bbis at $3@ 
3 25@3 60 aa in quality; do by dealers at $3 75@4. 

APPLES: Jenetings at $1 50@2 to $2 50; mixed 
and choice varieties at $2 75@3@B3 50, and choice and 
fancy eating at $3 75@4@4 50. 


St. Louis Live Stock Market. 

CATILE: We have noticed some considerable fal!- 
ing off in the arrival of caitle, in the past week. Re- 
ceipts for the week include 2265; exports 574, with 
sales of 1519. The range of prices was nearly as fol- 
lows: Extrato choice shipping beeves nominaally from 
$6 50 to $7; first-class butchers’ stock do from $6 to 
$6 5°; second class, $4 50 to $°; third class, $3 50 to 
$4; good to prime stockers’ cattle from $4 50 to $5; 
medium to fair, $3 60 to $4; inferior and common 
grades of all sorts from $2 to $3; cattle per head from 
$18 to $45. 

HOGS: Receipts for the week embrace 21,481 head, 
with sales of 19,675. We give the following as being 
near the closing prices for the week: Extra to choice 
packers’ qualities from $10 to $10 25; good to prime, 
$950 to $975; common to fair, $8 50 to $8 75; stockers 
hogs sell from $7 to $8, 

SHEEP: Receipts for the week embrace 1419, with 
sales of 240, nearly at the following range: Extra to 
choice fat sheep from $4 to $5; good to prime, $3 to 
$3 50; medium to fair, $2 to $2 50; inferior and com- 
mon, $1 25 to $1 75. 

Horsz AND Mute Marker.—Reported receipts of 
horses for the week 116 head; sales 277: buggy horses 
sold from $250 to $375; carriage horses, per pair, from 
$500 to $600; good horses from $150 to $180; plug 
horses from $40 to $70. Horses at auction, from $30 
to$175. Mule receipts, 26 head ; sales 248, as follows: 
Large, fine mules, $190 to $225 per head; medium 
mules from $160 to $170; small mules, $70 to $100, 

THE WEATHER. 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 201TH. 

The low temperature and stormy character of the 
the previous week was intensified in that just closed, 
The 14th was quite cold, and on the 15th there com- 
menced a rain and snow tbat lasted about 26 hours, 
with a fall of daily mean temperature on the 17th.— 
On the 18th there was a prospect of fine weather, but 
at night the wind blew a hurricane from the West, 
and irom 3 to 7 A, M. the thermometer fell 22 degs., 
so that the 19th was the very personification of bitter- 
ness. There was a slight modification on the 20th, 
with a fine drizziing enow in the afternoon. Every 
farm operation is dreary and disheartening; gloom 
and despondency hang over all. 

Mean of the week, 36 °09 
Maximum on the 18th, 652°. 
Minimum on the 20th, 26°, 
Range, 26°, 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
“Work While the Day Lasts.” 


BY A SCHOOL GIRL. 
In the morning of life, when all is bright; 
When our limbs are lithe and our hearts are light § 
Let us labor with hand and head and heart, j 
That some lesson of good we may impart. : 


Let us cherish alove that is pureand true; 
Along the rough by-ways of life let us strew 
Affection’s sweet flowers that blossom for aye J 
Fragrant and fadeless they never decay. : 


While laboring thus, we’ll grow stronger and siriy 
As our probation here grows longer and longer, 
Though early for us may sound the death-knell- 
’Twill be said we lived Lona, because we lived ih 


Let us work when the sultry noon-day has com: — 
When some have grown weary and many gone hy 
Let us work, for at zenith now is life’s sun— i 
When ’tis past the horizon, our labor is done, 


Let us hold to our hearts something noble and hig 
Yield to no sorrow, and breathe not a sigh; 
Let’s be glad, always glad, as we journey along, 
With heads full of wisdom, and hearts full of son 


While we wait for the eve that is fast drawing new, 
And rejoice as the dim lengthening shadows appu, 
Firmly adown life’s declivity tread, 

Till we cross the dark valley and sleep with the daif 


acipstepoaiciealniiee 
WINTER. 
The northern blast and the falling sno 
announce the approach of inexorable Wine. § 
How he cuts down the fair flowers of thf 
sunshine, the verdure of the field and fow§ 
and the fair hopes of joy to many a poor mort. 
How he drives away the singing birds, and thf 
insect tribes that make night and day vocal wil § 
their joyous melody, and hurries in the bareloi 
children from their out-of.door gambols, Hv 
he huddles the sheep and cattle about the bam 
and nestles the pigs and hens and cats and do ff 
in their snuggest quarters. How he hurriesth 
girls in their chamber work, and sends in thf 
boys with singing fingers and toes and ear uf 
be in the house-wife’s way. How he turns ow! 
door work into the house, and makes many! 
bustle about the fire to the confusion of grasi § 
mother and alarm of the baby. i 
A common tyrant is winter. He lays bi 
cold law upon everything; all earth prepar J 
for his coming. But cruel as he is, winter he f 
his pleasant side. Though he consigns a whol 
world of beautiful things to an early grave, bt 
makes many a merry scene, and. kindles in th 
heart of many a rustic swain a fire that burn 
all the warmer for the cold that forces him # 
near a fairone’s side. To the young folks wint 
is a special friend. He sees to all their Jistil 
wants, provides them with long evenings ‘ 
parties and singing schools, and weddings, a0! 
suppers, and lectures, and all sorte of merty 
making occasions, and especially with excus 
for much private dete-a-tete in well-robed sleight 








and arm-in-arm walks and by snug little fire. 
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How could the young folks do without winter? 
Sad to live in a tropical region where there is 
no time to make love. 

The old folks too may have cozy times in the 
long winter evenings. In the chit chat before 
the fire, how often the faithful old pair think 
over their wooing days, and grow warmer than 
ever in the old flame. And then how good and 
kind they are. Winter keeps the youth-fire 
bright. There are few divorces in countries 
where therearelong winters. Thecold of winter 
makes the warmth of wedlock especially delight- 
ful. And wioter evenings spent at home are 
the harvest seasons of matrimony. 

Then again winter is a school-master, a little 
severe it is true, but intelligent and social withal. 
He opens his books in many a family circle, 
aud reads many an hour by the bright fire. In 
ebilly Iceland and cold New England, evening 
reading adds largely to the stock of information, 
and evening study makes many a rich acholar. 
Iceland reads and listens by its cozy firesides. 
It is the winter pastime among old and young. 
In every family quite a library may be read on 
winter evenings, and thorough scholars may be 
made to enrich and bless the whole country.— 
Solid books well become the quiet evening hour. 
Winter is the intellectual season of the year.— 
Schools, lectures, lyceums, are nowin operation, 
Around all well-regulated firesides, the fires of 
thought are kindled. Unto winter belongeth 
meditation and sober, strong thought. His cool 
head is prolific of reflection. The philosophy 
of social life can be studied wel! only in winter. 
Moreover winter always promises spring. It is 
the cruelest season, yet the richest in its benefi- 
cent promises. 


NATURE PRINTING. 

{Extract from Draft Specifications of Mr. H. C. 
Baildon, for improvements in Nature Printing from 
Plants, Leaves, or other Natural objects. ] 

“My invention has for its object, the more 
perfect production of fac-simile copies of the 
tronds of ferns, leaves of plants, and other nat- 
ural objects, by means of impressions taken 
with the transfer ink directly from the plant, 
or other natural object itself, and transferred 
toa lithographic stone in the usual manner. 
Then from this transfer, impressions can be 
taken with colored ink, and one, two, or more 
printings can be used to produce an exact copy 
ofthe natural object. And such exact copies 
can be multiplied in the usual manner. 

“The transfer ink is applied either directly to 
the frond, or leaf, or other natural object, by 
means of asmall printing roller, or through 
the medinm of a smooth surface of stone, or 
metal, or paper, previously inked with the roller. 

The leaf, plant, or other object, after having 
been—when required—pressed and dried, is 
then carefully inked with the roller, or laid 
upon or under the inked surface of the stone, 
metal or paper, and then—in the latter case— 
pressed or rubbed equally all over, so as to 
cause the ink to become equally applied to the 
surface of the same. The object is then placed 
on suitably damped transfer paper, and passed 
through or undera press. By this means a fac 
simile copy of the object is produced on the 





sium, the green is changed toa deep indigo blue 


duced from rosaniline. 


great force and brilliancy, but cotton has no at- 


said a very pretty effect may be produced by 
embroidering cambrio with silk, and subjecting 
itto rosanilinedyes; for when washed the cam- 


retains its brilliant hue. 


ailthetints produced from this substance, though 
of great brill 

in their nature—ribbons, etc., dyed with them 
retaining their bright hues scarcely more than 
one season. 


ever, to impart to silk and woolen goods a per- 
manent and splendid golden-yellow. 


of the most beautiful black dyes that can be 
made. 
appearance, whic 
in boiling soap-ley can change. Acide wil! turn 
it green, but alkalies restore the original tint. 


stone by the usual process of transferring, and 
is printed therefrom in colors, as required. 
“This process — Ist. Saves expense, as it 
avoids all drawings, engravings or wood-cuts, 
which have hitherto added so greatly to the 
cost of illustrated works of natural objects. 2d. 
The greater truthfulness attained ; the impres- 
sions being an exact transcript of the natural 
objects, both in figure and color.””— Proceedings 

of R. S. Society of Arte. 
--- —>- 8 o—-—___-— --- 


ANILINE DYES. 


A correspondent asks, “‘Can you tell me how 
to dye aniline?” 

The question is about as definite as if one 
were to ask, what is the color of a forest leaf in 
October ? 

Pure aniline, the base of an almost infinite 
variety of colors, shades and tints, is itself a 
thin colorless fluid, of an oily appearance, and 
was first obtained from indigo; hence its name, 
anil being the Portuguese for indigo. It was 
afterwards found in coal tar, and subsequently 
in petroleum. It is only in connection with 
other chemical preparations that the dyes are 
formed, known in commerce as aniline dyes, and 
the application of anile to this purpose iz of 
quite recent origin. 

The first discovery of the violet blue tint, 
produced by aniline and chloride of lime was in 
1835, but it was not till 1856 that it was shown 
the coloring matter was capable of being fixed 
upon fabrics. Since thena vast industry and com- 
merce in the manufacture and use of these dyes 
have grown up, many tons being used annually 
to supply the silk and woolen dyers. Paris is 
at present the great manufacturing emporium 
for theese dyes, petroleum and benzine of this 
country being exported thither for the purpose. 
The new shades ot blue, purple, pink, green, 
solferine, magenta, brown and many others, are 
from aniline. . 

Emeraldine is the name of a fine, bright green 
tint, produced by a preparation of aniline with 
one of potassium; and by another form of potas- 





ealled azurine 


Aniline purple, or manve, called also violine, 
rosoline, tyraline, etc., etc., was only discovered 
in 1866. Mauve, it is well known, has, since 
its appearance, been considered one of the most 
fashionable and aristocratic colors in use. 


Aniline red or rosaniline, also called roseine, 
azaleine, magenta, solferina, etc., was discovered 
in 1843, but was not applied to dyeing fabrics 
till 1858. The beautiful violet reds are pro- 


Silk and wool take the rosaniline dyes with 


traction for them, and can only be dyed after 
treatment with animal mordants. Thue it is 


bric becomes white again, while the embroidery 


The aniline purples, reds, and indeed nearly 


iancy and beauty, are very fugitive 
Aniline yellow or chrysaniline, is said, how- 
Aniline black is also permanent, and is one 
It hasa pa deep, rich, velvety 


no amount of washing even 


This is as definite an answer as we can give 





transfer paper, which copy is transferred to the’ 





to the query, how to dye aniline? 


EDUCATION, 

There Is ove great difference which must al- 
ways exist between classic and scientific educa- 
tion. The foundation, upon which classical 
education is based, was laid centuries ago: the 
edifice is complete ; every stone is laid that ever 
can be laid, and the building is now exposed 
to the destructive hand of time. It can never 
be rebuilt or even repaired. 

You may have what is called a classical 
atyle, in English, French, German, or other 
languages; imitations of the original structure 
—but the classics themselves are gone: the 
works of the standard writers are embalmed in 
amber! In this, probably, consists one of their 
chief values—that for all time the ancient au- 
thors remain of the same importance for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Very different ia it with science. Itic always, 
and must be always, progressive. It is impos- 
sible to conceive any such standard writers, for 
all time, in science, as Homer and Virgil are 
in classics. The standard will always be chang- 
ing; will always be in process of being improved. 
A student in science is always on the march, 
is always learning something new. To some 
minds this may appear a disadvantage — to 
others, an advantage. — The Science-Hducaticn 
Movement, by Geo. Robertson, Esg. 

ic AEE NP 
How to Breathe. 

There is one rule to be observed in taking ex- 
ercise by walking—the very best form in which 
it ean be taken by the able-bodied of all ages—- 
and that is, never allow the action of respiration 
to be carried on through the mouth. The nasal 
passages are Clearly the medium through which 
reapiration was designed by our Creator to be 
earried on. ‘God breathed into man’s nostrils 
the breath of life previous to his becoming a 
livingereature. Thediffererce in the exhaustion 
of strength by along walk with the mouth firmly 
closed, and respiration carried through the nos- 
trils instead of through the mouth, is inconceiv- 
able to those who have never tried the experi- 
ment. And indeed this mischievous and real!y 
unnatural habit of carrying on the work of res- 
piration and expiration through the mouth in- 
stead of through the nasal passages, is the true 
— of almost all the diseases of the throat 
and lungs, as congestion, asthma, bronchitis, 
and even consumption itself. That excessive 
perspiration to which some individuals are so 
liable in their sleep, which is so weakening to 
the body, is solely the effect of such persons 
sleeping with their mouths unclosed. And the 
same unpleasant and exhaustive results are oc- 
casioned to the animal system from walking 
with the mouth open, instead of, when not en- 
gaged in conversation, preserving the lips in a 
state of firm but quiet compression. As the 
heart and velocity of the blood through the 
lungs depend almost entirely upon the quantity 
of the atmospheric air inhaled, with each inspir- 
ation, and it is unavoidable that it should be 
taken in volume, by the mouth, while itcau only 
be supplied in moderate quantities and just in 
sufficient proportions to serve the purpose of 
healthy respirative action whilesupplied through 
the nostrils, it is clear that the body must be 
much lighter and cooler, and also the breathing 
is much freer and easier when the latter course 
ratherthan the former one is adopted. Children 
ought never to be allowed to stand with their 
mouths open, for beside the vacant appearance 
it gives to the countenance, it is the certain pre, 





cursor of colds, coughs and sore throats. 
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A WORD TO FATHERS. 

We have read a story of a little boy who, 
when he wanted a new suit of clothes, begged 
his mother to ask his father if he might have it. 
The mother suggested that the boy might ask 
for himself. ‘‘I would,” said the boy, “but I 
don’t feel well enough acquainted with him.” 
There is a sharp reproof to that father in the 
reply of his son. Many a father keeps his chil- 
dren so at a distance from him, that they never 
fee: confidentially acquainted with him, They 
feel that he is a sort of monarch in the family. 
They feel no familiarity with him, They fear 
him and respect him, and even love him some, 
for children cannot help loving some, everybody 
about them, but they seldom get near enough to 
him to feel intimate with him. They seldom go 
to him with their little wants and trials. They 
approach him through the mother. They tell 
her everything. They have a highway to her 
heart on which they go in and out with perfect 
freedom. In thiskeeping-off plan, fathers are to 
blame. Children should not be held off. Let 
them come near, Let them be as intimate with 
the father as mother. Let their little hearts be 
freely opened. It is wicked to freeze up the 
love-fountains of little one’s bearts. Fathers 
do them an injury by living with them as stran- 
gers. This drives many achild away from home 
for the sympathy his heart craves, and often into 
improper society. It nurses discontents and 
distrusts, which many a child does not out-grow 
in hislifetime. Open your heartsand yourarme, 
oh, fathers; be free with your children; ask for 
their wanis and trials; play with them; be 
fathers to them truly, and then they will not 


need a mediator between themselves and you, 
rr os 
A FEW MAXIMS FOR GIRLS, 

Never make your appearance in the morning 
without having first bathed, if only with asponge 
and a quart of water, brushed and arranged your 
hair, and dressed yourself neatly and completely. 
Keep your clothing, especially your under-cloth- 
ing, in perfect order. Never let pinsdo duty as 
buttons, or strings take the place of proper 
bands. 

Examine every garment when it comes from 
the wash, and, if necessary, mend it with neat- 
uess and precision. Do not sew up the holes in 
your stockings, as we have seen some careless, 
untidy girls do; but take in a broad margin 
around the whole, be it small or large, with a 
fine darning needle and darning cotton, and 
cover the fracture with an interlaced stitch so 
close as to be as strong as the body of the stock- 
ing, and fine enough to be ornamental. 

Stockings mended in this way need darning 
but a very few times in the course of their exis- 
tence. 

Never carry coarse embroidered or laced hand- 
kerchiefs. Fine, plain ones, are much more 
lady-like. 

Avoid open-worked stockings and very fancy 
slippers. Fine, plain white hose and black kid 
slippers, with only a strap or rosette in front, 
are more becoming. 

Train yourself to some useful occupation.— 
Remember it is wicked to waste time, and noth- 
ing gives such an impression of vanity and ab- 
solute silliness, as a habit of idling and never 
having anything todo. , 

If you are in your father’s house, take some 
department of household labor upon yourself; 
and a part of the sewing, and make it your bus- 
inessto attend to it. Do not let acall from this 
idle girl, or a visit from that, or an invitation 
from the other, interfere with the performance 
of your duty, 





Let your pleasures come in as the recreation, 
not as the business of your life. 

If you want to marry, do not court or try to 
attract the attention of gentlemen. A little 
wholesome indifference, real or assumed, will be 
much more likely to accomplish the object.— 
Consider, moreover, that it is better to be a 
woman than a wife, and do not degrade your 
sex by making your whole existence turn on the 
pivot of matrimony. 

If you can, cultivate to perfection some art 7 
which you ean gain an independent livelihood. 
Do it whether there is necessity for it or not.— 
Do it quietly, if you will, but doit. There is no 
telling when or under what circumstances you 
may need it.—Demorest. 

GOD BLESS THE FARM, 
God bless the farm—the dear old farm! 
God bless its every rood, 
Where willing heart and sturdy arm 
Can earn an honest livelihood ! 
Can from the coarse and fertile svil 
Win back a recompense for toil. 


God bless each meadow, field and noak, 
Begemmed with fairest flowers! 
And every leaf that’s gently shook 
By evening breeze or morning showers ; 
God bless them all! each leaf’s a gem 
In Nature’s gorgeous diadem, 





The orchards that in early spring 
Blush rich with fragrant flowers, 
And with each autumn surely bring 
Their wealth of fruit in golden showers, 
Like pomegranates on Aaron’s rod, 
A miracle from Nature’s God. 


And may He bless the farmey’s home, 
Where peace and plenty reign ! 

No bappier spot ’neath Heaven’s high dome, 
Doth this broad, beauteous earth contain, 

Than where, secure from care and strife, 

The farmer leads hia peaceful life. 


Unvexed by. toil and tricks for gain, 

He turns the fertile mold; 
Then scatters on the golden grain, 

And reaps reward a hundred-fold. , 
He dwells where grace and beauty charm, 
For God hath blessed his hope and farm. 


~-~oo— 


Faitu 1n Man.—People generally have three 
epochs in their confidence in man. In the first, 
they believe him to be everything that is good, 
and they are lavish with their friendship and 
confidence. In the next, they have had expe- 
rience, which has smitten down that confidence, 
and they then have to be careful not to mis- 
trust every one, and to put the worst construc- 
tion upon everything. Later in life they learn 
that the greater number of men have much 
more good in them than bad, and that even 
where there is more reason to pity than to con- 
demn ; and then a spirit of confidence again 
awakens within them.— Miss Bremer, 


If you don’t want to disgust every body with your 
offensive breath, cure your Catarrh upon which it de- 
pends. $500 reward is offered by the proprietor of 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy for a case of Catarrh which 
he cannot cure. It is sold by druggists. Uan get it 
tap Cents by mail from Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 











Coughs and Colds are often overlooked.—A con- 
tinuance for any length of time causes irritation of 
the Lungs or some chronic Throat Disease. “Brown’s 
BroncutaL Trocurs” are offered with the fullest 
confidence in their efficacy, giving almost invariably 
sure and immediate relief. 

Owing to the good reputation and popularity of the 
Troches, many worthless and cheap imitations 
are offered, which are good for nothing. Be sure 
to oBTAIN the true “Brown’s BRoncHIAL TrocHEs.” 
Sold Everywhere. 


HOW MADE 
From CIDER, 
WINE, MO- 
@LASSES, OR 


SORGHUM, in 10 hours, without using drugs. 
For Circulars, address, F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Ma- 
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will continue to be published. at TWO DOLLAR: 
per annum. 
order, and the remaining numbers of this year will 
be sent in all cases Free from the time they are r. 
ceived at the office in St. Louis. Persons sending 
Clubs, will be rewarded as follows: 


once—before others take the field. 
authorized to go-ahead and form clubs. 


PREMIUMS 


EF'OR CLUBS. 


The 22d year and the 24th volume of the 


RURAL WORLD, | 


Will begin on the FIRST OF JANUARY, 1870, ani 


Subscriptions for that year are now iy 





FREE COPIES. 
For Five NEW Subscribers, a free copy one year, 
For Right OLD Subscribers, a free copy one year, 


GRAPE VINES. 


Fora Club of Four, {6 Concord Grape Vines, ori | 
Clinton, or 6 Hartford Prolific, or 2 of each of them, | 


SMALL FRUITS, 

Or for a Club of Four, 1 dozen Large Red Date 
Currants, or 1 dozen Houghton Seedling Gooseber. 
ties, or 1 dozen Lawton, or 1 dozen Kittatiany, or! 
dozen Wilson’s Early Blackberry plants, or 4 of each 
ofthem; or 1 dozen Philadelphia, or 1 dozen Miami, 
or 1 dozen Doolittle, or 1 dozen Davison’s Thorulew 
Raspberries, or 1 dvzen of any of them. 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 

Fora Club of Ten, a Webster’s National Pietorid 
Dictionary, being a combined edition of the Gre 
Universal Abridged, containing 1040 pages, and ov 
800 engravings. 

APPLE TREES AND PEACH TREES, 

For a Club of Twenty, 50 assorted Apple Trees, o: 
50 Assorted Peach Trees, of good size and ehoic 
varieties, or 25 of each, 

SEWING MACHINES, 

Fora Club of Sixty, a Wheeler & Wilson’s Family 

Sewing Machine, worth $75; or, 








For a Club of Sixty, a Wilcox & Gibb’s Family 
Sewing Machine, worth $75; or, 
For a Club of Fifty, a Wilcox & Gibbs’ Famil 
Sewing Machine, worth $58, 
KNITTING MACHINE, 
Fora Club of Sixty, a Lamb’s Family Knitting 
Machine, worth $60. 


‘4 


Names to form Clubs may be sent at different tim | 


and from different post-offices. 
Those intending to send Clubs should begin # 
Everybody i 


other Premium. 


NO HUMBUG PREMIUMS. 


Ladies, lat & 
year, formed many of our largest Clubs, and can dF 
so again, and obtain a valuable Sewing Machine *§ 


Our readers will see that we offer no Humbug Prt , 


miums to mislead and deceive those who have tf 
kindness to work for our paper. Every Premium # § 
valuable. All are just such articles as are needed by 
every family. Most of the Plants offered -will be set! 
by mail prepaid. All other articles will be carefall) 
packed and delivered, without charge, to any expre! 
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office or railroad depot or steamboat line that may be 
desired. 

Now, friends, for a long pull, a strong pull, and a 
pull altogether,, The RURAL WORLD -has been 
true to the Farming interests of the West. It has 
been your friend. Be its friend io return, and run up 
a subscription list for 1870 that will put it in the front 
ranks of the Agricultural press of the country. 

All Remittances should be sent to 

NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
PusiisHer, 612 North Fifth Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CHOICE ROSES.. FINE ROSES. 
To the Ladies and Rose Amateurs. 

We beg to offer the following choice named Roses, 
strong plants, two years old, all on their own roots, 
grown out of-doors, hacdy, and well euited for plant- 
ing in beds and borders. Will put some o¢ the finest 
roses in every collection, such as—Giant of Battles, 
Jaquimenot, Dr. Apnal, Jules Margottiu, &c. But 


precise selection must be left to ourselves—a divers- 
ity of colors will be given. 





Vines, or 4 i 12 plants in 12 varieties, $4; 25 plants in 12 varie- 

ch of them, | ties, $7 60: 50 plants in 25 varieties, $15; 100 
3 plants in 50 varieties, $25. 
Ms Adam Paul Louis Sviate 
i Augusta Mie Lee’s Blush 

Red Data Fh Alive Leroy—Moss Lion of Combats 

r Gooseber Alexandrine Bachmetaffi La Reine 

P America La Reine de Beiges 
tinny, orl Baron Prevost Louis Peronney 
rt 4 of each Belle Jardine Marquis Bocella — 
. Caroline de Sansel Madame Lamoriciere 
cen Miani, Caroline Marniesse Madame Knor 
: Thortlen Coupe de Hebe Madame Leffay 


y 
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Madame Boutin 

Maria of Blois— Moss 
Madame Plantier 
Princess Adelaide—Moss 
Prince Albert 

Pius the 9th 

Pauline Lansezeur 


Dr. Ad Eisel 

Dr. Arnal 

Duchess d’Orleans 
Duchess of Sutherland 
Duplessis Mornay 
Enfant du Mont Carmel 
Emperor Napoleon 


Gen; Jaquimenot Rivers 

Giant of Battles Sydonia 

Glorie de Vitry Sir Joseph Paxton 
Hermosa Salet—Moss 


Triomphe de Versailles 
Triomphe de Valenciennes 
Triomphe d’ Exposition 
Vulean 

Wm. Jesse 


Jules Margottin 
Joasine Hanet 
John Hopper 
Jupiter 

Lady Washington 
Louis Odier Woodland Margaret 
Louis Phillippe Yoland d@’ Arragon 


Colman & Sanders, 
612 North Fifth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


EARLY ROSE POTATOES. 

Price $2.50 per bush., $6 per bbl. PaiI~apEeLpata 
RASPBERRY plants, $6 per 100. Choice Brana 
FOWLS, $2 each. For sale by F. CURTIS, 

novl3-3t Alton, Ills. 


L. HOOPES & COMPANY, 
PRODUCE AND GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 

No. 94 WARREN 8T., NEW YORK, 
Solicit consignments of every description of Produce, 
&c., &o., as they possess complete facilities of giving 
satisfaction, by taking proper care and disposing of 
produce at the highest market prices. Shippers will 
be notified on, and their shipments will be sold imme 
diately after, arrival, if no request to hold is made. 
Returns will be sent within five days after receipt of 
consignments; thus Consigners to us will avoid delay 
in receiving the proceedsof theirshipments. Advances 
made on consignments of any amount, by draft or other- 
wise. ~@y Send for our extensive Weekly Price Cur- 
rent, the most complete report of New York Market 
Produce and Groceries published. It is furnished free; 
with shipping cards or marking plate. A trial of our 
house will prove our assertions,-@eX\ nov13-8t 


ITALIAN QUEENS---Warranted 
PURE, sent to any express office in the conntry. 
JB Also, a few choice Colonies of Italian Bees. 
Apply to ELLEN S. TUPPER, 
Brighton, Iowa, 











deol 9eowtf 
HOG CHOLERA CURED. 
Send One.($1) Dollar and get a Recipe by which you 
ean prevent or stop Choleraamongst your Hogs. Ad- 





dress, Gzo. 8. Srvuzy, Hopkinsville, Ky. [nov20-4t 


THE STOVES: 


OF THE PERIOD. 


WHAT HOUSEKEEPERS SAY 


About Our New 





For Wood and Coal. 


“Their value cannot be estima 
ted.” 


“Each succeeding year adds to 
their popularity.” 


“No economical Housekeeper 
can afford to be without them,”’ 


“They ought to be in every 
house in this Country.” 


“They can be cheerfully and 
conscientiously recommended by 
every person who ever used thei.’ 


“Thoroughly reliable in all sit- 
uations, never failing to operate 
and give perfect satisfaction.” 


13,347 sold in 1868. 


14,057 sold in 9 months 
of 1869. 


FILLEY’S 
GENUINE CHARTER OAK STOVES, 


EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 
pes And sold by all Stove Dealers. =a 





nov2tdec2tjantt 


APPLE ROOT GRAFTS. 


Apple Root Grafts of all the LEADING and 
Hardy kinds, put up this winter by experienced hands 
in the most careful manner. Warranted true to name 
and packed in large or small quantities to guit. 
Terms—-Cheaper than the Cheapest. Address, 

J. RIORDAN, Bloomington, Ills. 


“Ink Powders 


To make either RED, VIOLET, BLUE or BLACK 


Ink Instantly, 
With water. 15 cents per package by mail—or one 


of each color sent for 50 cents. Address, 
lt J. M. LITTLETON, Ipava, Ills. 


POULTRY OF ALL KINDS, 


DRESSED AND UNDRESSED, 


GAME, BUTTER, 


Cheese, Lard, Dried Fruit, 


AND FARM PRODUCE, 
Will be received and sold on COMMISSION, by 


COLMAN & Co., 


FRUIT COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
612 North Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





j ” 
MISSOURI NURSERY. 
GRAPE VINES A SPECIALTY, 
And by the 100,000. Sugar Maple and Red Bud 
Seed, $5 per bush.; $3 per balf bush. Alse, Prime 
Peach Pits. JOS. CLARK & CO., 
novl3-4t Pevely, I.M.R. R., Mo, 


$7) to $200 per month to Agents, salary or 
) ) commission, to sei) our Patent White Wire 
y Clothes Lines. Address, 

Wire Works, 75 William St., N. Y.; Chicago, Ills., 
Richmond, Va., or Memphis, Tenn. [nov27-4t 


THE DOLLAR WATCH.—A periect time-keeper, 
with superior compass attachment. Cased in pure 
Oreide of Gold, enaweled dial, glass crystal, steel 
and brass works, Usual Watch size. Made entirely 
ef metal, and in elegantly finished Oreide case, En- 
tirely new—patented. A perfect “gem of ingenuity.” 
This is no wooden compass. Warranted Five years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Single sample, in neat 
case, mailed, prepaid, for-only.$!—3-for $2—by ad- 
dressing the sole manufacturers, Magxeric Warca 


Co., Hinsdale, N. H. a 


LISTEN to the MOCKING BIRD. 


The Prairie Whistle and Animal Imitator can 
be used bya child. It is made to imitate the song of 
every bicdmthe meigh of a borse, the bray of an ass, 
the grant of a hog. Birds, beasts and snakes, are en- 
chanted and-enirapped-by it, It is used by Dan 
Bryant, Charley White, and all the Minstrels and 
Warblers. Ventriluquism can be learned in three 
days by its aid. Sent anywhere upon receipt of 25 
cents ; three fur 50 cents; $1.25 per dozen. 

T. W. VALENTINE, box 372, Jersey City, N. J. 


Hopson River 


~ 


HOW MADE 
From CIDER, 


A WINE, MO- 
ge LASSES, 


OR 
SORGHUM, in 10 hours, without using drugs. 
For Circulars, address, F, I, SAGE, Vinegar Ma- 
ker, Cromwell, Conn. 


BANNER MILL CO. 
1308 and 1310 Franklin Avenue, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacture and Sell all the 


BEST GRADES OF 
Family F'1oOur, 
Granulated Corn Meal, 


Freudenau’s Patent, ) 
Yee And all other Dry Products 
of Graii. 
P@ Orders by Mail promptly filled.-#y 
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Besi- 
ness Strictly confidential. Packages securely ssal- 
ed sent by express or mail; the contents of which 
raust be kept a profound secret, aod net be made known 
to your nearest friend. Address us ia confidence 
aud we will write you full particulars by return mail. 
[copyrrGHrTeD | NOYES & CO.. 
65 Wall Street, New York. 


STAMMERING cured by Bates’ Appliances. For 
descriptive pamphlet, address Stupson & Co., box 
5071 6, N.Y. 


@SGFFER 88 BB 


TO THE WORKING CLASS—We are vow pre- 
pared to furnish all classes with constant employment 
at home, the whole oi the time or fur spare woments. 
Business new, ligbtand profitable. Persons of either 
sex easily earn from 800. to $5 per evening, anda 
proportional sum by devoting their whole time to the 
business. Boys and girls carn nearlyas much ar 
men. That all who see this notice may send their 
nddress, and test the business, we make this unpar 
alleled offer: To such as are not well satisfied, we will 
send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. Full par- 
ticulars, a valuable samp! le, which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The Peoplo’s Literary Com- 
panion—one of the largest aud best family newspa- 
pers published—al! sent free by mai!. Reader, ifyou 
want permanent, protitable work, addreas 

E. Cc. ALLEN & O., Av Gusta, Maing. 


MONTHLY to any party ongaging with us. 





For Circulars, ad‘iress, F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Ma- 
ker, Cromwell, Conn. 4 


A GOOD OFFER !!! 
Six Months’ Time 


GIVEN TO THOSE WHO WANT TO PROCURE 


NURSERY STOCK 


rhis Fall for Spring sales cr Spring planting 
We have yet to offer, over 200,000 very fn e Fruit 
Trees, and a large stock of Osage Hedge Plants, Vines, 
Small Fruits, Roses, and in fact a big stock of every- 
thing in the Nursery Line. We will sell the above 
ini ville of $160 and over, and = note well secured 
payable 6 months from Nov. Ist, or discount 6 per 
cent. foreash. Catalogues free. Address, 
HARGIS & SOMMER, box 2410, Quivey, Ills. 
N.B—A few thousand Apple Roots, and # fow bar- 
rels Peach seed, yet to spare, for cash. 500,000 Ruwt 
Graft 8 } will be put up to order nov20-2t 


‘Hall's Patent Husking Gloves. 

A new invention, made of best caif Jeather, with 
metal claws attached, to assist and protect the hands, 
both right and left banded. Warranted the best 
hand husker ever invented, made to lace so as to fit 
the hands. In ordering, state size—iarge, medium or 
small. Sample cent for $1; 12 pairs, $10. Sent by 
express, C. O. D., if desired. Address, H. W. 
ROGERS, JR. & BRO., Produce Commission Mer- 
chants, No. 2. N. LaSaltie St., Chicago, Ill. 

nov20-2t 








COMMON SENSE 


WANTED—AGENTS. $250 per month to eel! the 
eply GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. Price only $18. 
Great inducements to Agents. This is the most pop 
ular Sewing Machine of the day—makes the famous 
“Elastic Lock Stitch’’—will do any kind cf work that 
ean be done on any machine—100,000 sold, and 
tbe demand constantly increasing. Nowie the time 
to take an Agency. Send for Circulars. ; Be- 
ware of infringers.-t@x. Address SECOMB & CO, 
Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


Prindie’s Steamer, 
For Cooking Food for Stock. 
Send Stamp for Circular to 


R. H. Allen & Co. 


P.O. Box 376, 
New-York, 


MAPLE SHADE FLOCK 
Thoroughbred Cotswolds. 


The subscriber offers for eale bis celebrated flock 
+f COTSWOLDS, consieting of Rams, Ewes and 
Lambs. Every sheep is guaranteed thoroughbred, 
and either imported direct from England from best 
flocks, ortheir descendants. Price of Rams, $150 to 
$250. Ewes, from $100 to $159. Lambs, $100 each. 
Sheep boxed and delivered at Railroad, with food to 
last their journey. Addrees, JOHN D. WING, 
Washington, Dutchess Co., New York. 


KNIT---KNIT---KNIT. 
AGENTS WANTED everywhere to sell the AMERI- 
CAN KNITTING MACHINE, the only practical 
Family Knitting Machine everinvented. Price $25. 
Will Knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Address, 

AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


$1140 How I made it in six months. Secret and 

















sample mailed free. A. J. Futyam, N.Y. 
“A SPLENDID PAPER” = — 
BUT GIVES THE NEWS OF ALL. READ IT! 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


$3 50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & €@., 
37 Park Row, New York. 


HOW» MAKE 
wRARM PAY 


English and German. Every Farmer, Stock Raicer, 
Gardener and Fruit Culturist, may double all their 


profits, Suiles immense. Agents wanted. Send for 
circular. A money-making business. Address ZEIG- 
LER, MeCURDY & CO., 503 N. Sixth Street. St. 


Louia, Mo. octs0-13t 


Exieagc Piants. 


I bave a large stock of hedge plants of good size 





~~ tand quality, that I will sell at fair rates—as low as any 


when quauity of plants is considered. They are 
zrown at Jerseyville, IlJs., 45 miles north of Saint 
Louis, where parties are invited to come and inspect 
them for themselves. Letters of inquiry promptly 


answered, Address, ISAAC SNEDICOR, 
nov6— -4m ___ Jerseyville, Is: 
WANTED 


WANTED HOMES 
FORTUNES 


In the West and South. How, why, and where to find 


them. The wonderful progress and resources of the 
country. Frezh,interestingand popular. Five illus- 
trations. A rare chance to make money. Send for 


CO. 503 North 
oct30-13t 


circular to PEOPLE’S PUBLISHING 
Sixth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


PEACH SEED WANTED. 


We have inguiries for Peach Seed. Parties having 
it fur sale would do well to correspond with us. Ad- 
dress COLMAN & CO., 612 North Sth Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


True Miami Raspberries and 
Wilson’s Albany Strawberries. 


Ihave a large and very superior stock of the genu- 
ine Miami raspberry plants, all grown from tie tips 
of young plants and of the best quality. Also a 
splendid stock of Wilson’s Albany Strawberry plants, 
all young, thrifty plants. These will all be evld 
very low by the quantity. Address, 
THEODORE KNEEDLER, R, Collineville, Tila. 








THE MAGIC CO. COMB will Il change a any ‘colored bair or 
beard tu a permanent Black or Brown, One Comb 
sent by mail for $1. For ealo by Merchants and 
Druggiete generally. Address, Magic Comp Co., 
Springtield, Nase. 





| Post-cflice address, 


HOW MADE 
FROM CIDER, 
WINE. MO 
" ®LASSES, OR} 
SORGHUM, in 19 hours, without using drugs. 


WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 


Importer and Breeder of 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Arpa, Canada West. 
fob] 3-—ly 


EVERY FARMER His Own MILLER! 


THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


ARE MANUFACTURING 


. s 

SIX Sizes of GRIST Mills, 
FOR HAND AND POWER USE, 
Having capacities of from 1 to 30 puskele per bour, 
and at prices from $15 to $175—being Less THAN 
ONE-HALF the price cf Burr Stone Mills of eorres- 
ponding capacities. These Mills ere the most dura- 
bie of puy yet invented, are SPLF- SHARPENING, and 
ean be run steadily for years without the experditare 
ofa dollar for dressing or repairs. Each Mill is ful- 
ly warranted, aud will more than 


SAVE ITS PRICE EVERY YEAR: 
28~Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List 

Address THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY, 
jy31-6w} 18 East Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
VINEGAR. WINE, Molasees, or Sorghum, ir 
10 hours, witbout using druge. For circulars, address 
F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn.{au28-ly 


CLOVER HILL IMPORTING 
And Breeding Stock Farm, 


HAS FUR SALE AT ALL TIMES, 

Trotting aud Pacing Horses, 
Thoroughbred Durham, Ayrshire & Alderney Cattle, 

English Cheshire, Chester White and Suffolk Hoge, 

Cashmere Goats, and 
Fancy Poultry of all kinds. 
Address, L.W. H. WRIGHT, 
[sep4 3m) 614 North Commercial St., St. Louie, Mo. 


EARLY ROSE POTATOES AT SPECIAL 
rates. Ifaving oa large stock of these famous pota- 
toes, and being short of etorage room and money, I 
will sell at special] rates for a short time, to those that 
wish to purebase this fall. Addresa, 

BK. A. RIEHL. Alton, ANinvis. 








THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES 
Short-Horn and Alderney Cattle, 
And South-Down Sheep, 
FOR SALE AT 
Woodburn Farm, Spring ree: Woodford Co. Ky. 
feb27-1y] . ALEXANDER. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MARK TWAIN 3 


NEW BOOK with 234 Engravings. 


THE INNOCENTS ABROAD ; 
Or, The New Pilgrim’s Progress! 
The most readable, enjoyable, loughabie and 
popular book printed for years. 

Do you want to make money faster than ever before 
in your life? Sell this Book, 500 volumes sold in 
Now York city in one day. 20,000 volumes printed in 
advance and now ready for agents. Send for circu- 
lar to F. A. HUTCHINBON & €0., 502 North 6th 8t., 
St. Louis, Mo. oc2-3m 





OAKLAND -HERD--PURE BRED 
Short Horns, of the most valuable strains of blood 
at ail times oe a Also, 


KSHIRE PIGS. 


Cadet hated upon application, 


yan30- d-lyr D. M. McMILLAN, Xenia, Ohio. 
Can be saved by sending 
to us for aSewing Machine 
of any kind. An 818 
Machine fur $13—a #20 
one for $15—-a $30 one for 
$20—a $40 one for $30, &c. Send for price list. 
CARLOS & CO., box 2518, St. t. Louis, Mo. 


$200 Made in One Week, 
by cne of our agents selling our SEWING MACHINE. 
If you want to buy a Machine at a bargain, send to 
us. Ifyou want an agoncy THAT PAYS, send to us. 
W. CLARE ANDERSON & CO., 





116 Bt. Charles &t., St. Louis, Mo. 
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1, SHARP. JAS. EDWARDS. 


SHARP & EDWARDS, 


oduce & Commission Merchants 
ge SPECIA LTY—BUTTER, EGGS, 

' GAME, dc. 

o, 614 North Fitth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
gaye Consignments Solicited. at 
Rersr to—James Reilley & Co., Pork Packers; 
4M. Chambers, Pres. Butchers & Drovers’ Bauk ; 
{. Tracey, Cashier Central Savings Bank; E. Hay- 
n, Agent Am. M. U. Ex. Co. 

CENTRAL MISSOURI . 


HEDGE COMPANY. 


ATS THEM all in price and terms. 


work required of patrons, Ask no money iu 
ance of the work. Buvuard ourselves when requi- 
Warrants a good fence to turn all kinds of 
ck,orno pay. Write for terms. Agents wanted 
Jackson, Cass and adjoining counties. Good 
mission allowed. Address, J. P. TAYLOR, 
16—26t Marshall, Missouri. 


RhUICE DWARF AND STANDARD PEAR 
ees, for sale by E. A. RIEHL, Alton, Illinois. 








plored Plates of Fruits and Flowers. 
awp and colored from Nature, in the very best 
le, for Nurserymen, Tree Dealers and Amateurs 
Also, Fruit and Flower Pieces, Groups, different 
es and styles, for Parlor and Office Ornaments. A 
ze collection of Plates now on hand, and additions 
stantly made. Furnished separate, or neatly 
nd, as desired. THESE PLATES ARE EQUAL TU ANY 
DE IN THIS CoUNTRY. Four eamplos by mail 
$1. Send fur List. Address, F. K. PHOENIX, 
ly Bloomington, Illinois. 


SENT FREE! 


M. O°PKEEFE, SON & CO.’S 


‘Flower and Vegetable 
GARDEN, FOR 1870. 

bblished in January. Every lover of flowers wisb- 
g this new and valuable work, free of charge, should 
dress, immediately, M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO.,, 
Wlwenger & Barry’s Bock, Rochester, N.Y. 
oe2-tojune70 


| 10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 


PRIEST and NUN. 


Apply at once to CRITTENDEN & McKINNEY, 
08 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa: 0e23-13t 
























| APPLE CIONS. 


Tam prepared to supply good Apple Cions of the 
ding Varieties, true to name, as cheap as any one 
the West. T. A. WILKES, Quincy, IWinvis. 


FRUIT AND GRAPE GROWERS, 
nd for our Catalogue of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, 
ball Fruits, &c, We guarantee good stock at the 
est market price. Address, BARLER & CONDON, 
Upper Alton, Illinois. 


TON Large NUTMEG MELON. 
Vu. E. Swirn, ALTON, planted 15 acres, seut to 
arket 400 doz. in a day. Says, “Result highly sdt- 
actory.”’ 

matey Warver, Onro—“Your seed gave my best 
ody Dexvar, Int.—“Took Premium at County 





E. A. Rieat, ALTox—“Most profitable market mel- 


“Mrs. Warrxey, Mo.—“Alton Nutmeg turned out 
lendidly,”” 


H. H. Marsa, Carcaco—“Never saw so good ship- 
bg Variety ” 


C,H. Weaver, Carcaco—“Superior to any in this 


1 SENT BY MAIL—30 ets. per ounce; $3.50 

ri), #4" Terms to the TrRapeE on application. 
Address, BARLER & CONDON, 

Upper Alton, Illinnis. 


HOICE PURE BERKSHIRE PIGS, 





HOW MADE 
LASSES, 0 
SORGHUM, inv 10 hourg, without using drugs. 

For Circulars, ad:iress, F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Ma- 
ker, Cromwell, Conn. 








Ayer’s | 


eo * } 
Hair Vigor, 
For the Renovation cf the Hair. 


The Great Desideratum of the Ago. 
A 


is at cuce agreeable, 

healthy. and effectacl — | 
for 
hair. 
hair (s soon 
to 
and the gloss ane 
or 


dressing which | 


preserving = t! 
7 


' 
y? , } 
Lede? or gray } 
. ; y 
PESCOPE: | 
? | 
color 


‘fe anes ; 
es Ohéigiita 


freshne ss youth : 





se Thin hair is thick- | 
ened, falling hair checked, aud bald- | 


not always. cured | 


restore thn { 


ness often, though 
by its use. Nothing 
hair where the follicles are destroyed, 
or the glands atrophied and decayed. | 
But such as remain cau be caved for 
usefulness by this application, Instead 
of fouling the hair with a pasty sedi- | 
ment, it will keep it clean and vigorous. | 
Its occasional use will prevent the hair | 
from turning gray or falling off, and | 
consequently prevent baldness. Free 
irom these deleterious substances which 
make sume preparations dangerous aud | 
injurious to the hair, the Vigor cau | 
only benefit but net harm it. If wanted | 
| 
{ 


can 





merely for a 
HAIR DRESSING, 


nothing else can be found ¢o desirable. 
Containing neither oil nor dye, it does 
not soil white cambric, and yet lasts 
longer on the hair, giving it a rich | 
elossy lustre and a grateful periwne. 


Prepared by Dv. J. C. Ayer & Co., 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS. | 


LOWELL, MASS. 
PRICE $1.00, 


Bloomington Nursery. 
500 Acres. 18th Year. 10 Greenhouses. 
Fruit, Ornamental and Nursery Stock, immense 

and reliable assortment, very low for cash. 

AppLes—including most maguificent atock of year- 
lings—also, hardy Northern sorts, sueh as Duchess 
Oldenburg, Hislop, Transcendent and other Crab Ap- 
ples, 1, 2, and 3 year. 

Peaches, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Quinces. Grapes, 
Forest and Evergreen Trees, Nursery Stocks, Osage 
Orange Hedge Plants, Roses, own roots, Tulips, Hya 
cinths, Narciseus, Iris, Squills, Lilies, Speciosum, 
Auratum, &c. Also, superior colored plates of Fruits 
and Flowers. Sendi0 cents for Catalogues. 

F. K. PHOENIX, Biocmington, McLean Co., Il. | 

oc9-2in | 


FOR SALE at the Blooming Grove’! 
NURSERY, Bloomington, le, for the Fall of 1869, | 
200.000 strong, well-grown one and two vear old! 
Apple trees; also, a general Nursery stock. Will 
coniract to putup Apple Grafis in the Leal of order! 
the coming winter. Address, W. P, WILLS & SON, ! 











rsaleby E.A. RIEHL, Alton, [Minois. 


| ers’ Hybrids, &e. 


leester or Reily, &., 


| Tuscarora (flour), cach 5) cents per quart by 


Bloomington, Ills. j Valley, Winnebago Counts, Il. 


"Prime Reduced. 


FROM CIDER, 
eV INE. M oe TO CLOSE OUT Our IMMENSE STOCK or 


HEDGE PLANTS 


This Fall, we have decided to put the price way 
down. Send fur our new Price List. 
APPLE TREES VERY CHEAP. 
~% 
W. H. Mann & Co., 


LMAN, IROQUOIS CO., ILL. 


GILY 


100,000 STRONG GRAPE VINES, 
Consisting of Concord, Ives, Norton’s Virginia, Reg- 
Price list sent to all applicants. 

E. A. RIEAL, Alton, Lilincis. 


NORTON’S VIRGINIA. 
A large number of goed, strong, No. 1 plants, grown 
from old wood, for saie by JOHN VALLE, 
Price $100 per 1609, New Haven. Mo. 


PREMIUM CROP OF SEED 
POTATOES, CORN AND OATS. 


} » 





Orders received Brrone January tet, 187, wil 
filled at the foliowing VERY LOW RATES: 

POTATOES—Early Rose, per wushel, $2.50; per 
barrel, $5—10 barrels $40. Bresee’s King of Exrhies, 
$1 per lb. by mail postpaid. Karly Prince, Rese, 
Climax, Bresee’s Prolific, Willard, Excelsior, Wor- 
4 Ibs. of either variety by mail 
postpaid for $1. Early Lendon White, per bushel, 
$1; per bbl, $3. Early York, Gvodrich, Harrison, 
Gleason, Cuzco, Shaker Fauey, Garnet Chili, White 
Peachblow, Mercer, Prince Albert, &c., each $2 per 
bbl. 

CORN—Sanferd's flint), Early 
mail 
postpaid: $3 per bush. Extra large white and yellow 
field corn, selected, $2 per bush. 

OATS—Surprise, Ramsdell’s Vermont Norway, 
Swedish, Hungarian, Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick, and Seotch Potato Oats, each $2.00 per 
bush. 

All seed is of first quality, warranted pure and true 
toname, and will be delivered at express oflice or de- 
put free of further charge. Send muney at my risk by 
P. O. Order, Draft or Registered Letter. Catalogue 
coutaining testimonials, history of seed, &e., sent 
free tv al) applicants. J. K. WUDSON, 
septoap Box 108, Kansas City, Mo. 


Premium (uew 


By the Thousand and Million. 
CHEAP AND GOOD, 
Send for Prices and Papers to 
CHAS. A. TURNER, Macey, I11.., 
Or, Pror. J. B. Turner, JacksSonvis ve, Iu. 
ov23-3m ’ f 
Fall 1869. - - - Spring, 1870. 
je Western Orchard: from Western Nurseries. 
PIKE COUNTY NURSERIES, 
Permanently established and reliable. 
STARK, BARNETT & CO., Proprictors, 
LOUISIANA, MISSOURI, 
Offer for sale the following fall and spring, the larg- 
est and best assortment of Fruit Trees, Grape Vires, 
Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, &c., ever offered to 
Western planters. Our life-long experience in the 
Narsery business and Fruit Growing cembined, en 
able us to understand the wants of the Western Fruit 
Girower. We respectfully invite all who wish to 
purchase NURSERY STOCK, in large or small 
quantities to correspond with us; or if practicable 
call and examine our stock and prices. Our prices 
will de as low as avy other first-class, reliable Nur- 
sery. Z€Special inducements to Nurserymen and 
large dealers, and liberal terms to reliable Local 
Agents, who propose to deal with their neighbors. 
All stock warranted to be 9s represented. Shipping 
facilities unsurpassed. Information given and Cata- 
logues mailed free to all applicants. Address, 
STARK, BARNETT & CO., 


jlvl7-lyr Louisiane, Pike Co., Mc. 


Choice Thoroughbred Poultry, at 


VERY LOW PRICES. Send for Cireular of vedn. 
jced prives of A\iestucy backs, detden Peather Tur 
keys, aod Black Poland Po in tries only. 
Address, II, B. ALVERSON, P.O. Bux 85, Cherry 
fnor 20-21 
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Five Hundred 


REASONS, WHY? 


Wp HOEVER YOU ARE, and whatever your 
creed or political belief, you should take the 


ST. LOUIS WEEKLY TIMES. 


BECAUSE, It is the best Weekly Newspaper 


published in the United States! 


BECAUSE, It contains MoRE READING MATTER 
THAN ANY OTHER WEEKLY PAPER PUB- 


LIfHED! 


BECAUSE, Its contents are fresher, more varied 
and more attractive than those of any 


other paper. 


BECAUSE, It publishes the best stories, by the 
best authors, the choicest Poetry, and 


the most interesting Miscellany. 


BECAUSE, 


It is always bright, sparkling and 
entertaining. 


BECAUSE, Its editorials are upon an infinite 
variety of subjects, and are always short, 


lively and readable, 


BECAUSE, It is one of the best papers for the 
farmer, not strictly agricultural, pub- 
lished in the West, containing the weekly 
reports of the proceedings of the Saint 


Louis Farmers’ Club. 


BECAUSE, It is never dull, never offensive, 


never unentertaining. 


BECAUSE, Its market reports are the fullest 


and most reliable. 


BECAUSE, It always has something in it which 
you will desire to see, and having seen, 


you will be glad you have not missed. 


Tt contains FIFTY COLUMNS OF SOLID 
READING MATTER IN EVERY IS8vEe! 


BECAUSE, 


BECADSE, It is printed on clear, white paper, 
and containein one year as much ae filty 


$1.50 books. 


Ir 18 THE CHEAPEST PAPER PUB- 
LIsHED, being ONLY $1.60 to single 
subscribers, per year, and ONLY $1 
when cent to clubs of ten. 


BECAUBE, 


For these reasons, out of five hundred others, which 
we have not time to name, you should subscribe for it 
and prove its value. 


To enable you to establish the truth of what we have 
asserted without hazard, we will send to any applicant 
specimen copies FREE OF Cost. Address, 


8T. LOUIS TIMES COMPANY, 
206 & 208 Norra Terep Streer. 


CHOICE Holland BULBS. 


We beg to offer a choice lot of Dutch Bulbous 
Flower Roots, selected and imported by ourselves,— 
Now is the time to order and plant. 
HYACINTHS—Choicest named, all colors, double 

and siugle, 30c each, $3 per doz. 
—Choicest, without names, colors giv- 
en, 25¢ each, $2 per dozen. 
TULIPS—Fine named, double and single, 140 each, 
$1 25 per dozen, 
CROCUS—Six finest hamed. varieties, all colors, $2 
per 100, 50c per dozen. 
—Without name, yellow, white, blue, color. 
separate, $1 50 per 100, 30c per dozs 
NARCISSUS Poetiens—Single, white, red cup, hardy 
10¢ each, 75c per doz. 
— Double Roman,white, orange cup, loc 
each, $1 50 per doz. 
Small lots by mailon receipt of price named. Lar- 
ger lots by express. No charge for packages on 
bulbs. Address, COLMAN & SANDERS, 
612 North Fifth Street, St. Louis. 


“ 


“o 


“ 


WANTED---100 Farmers, or farm- 


ers’ sons, can procure employment, pay ing froin $100 
to $150 per month, frem now until next spring, Ad- 
dress, NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 410 Market 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. nov6-4t 


R. D. 0. SaitH, Solicitor of PATENTS 


452 7th St.. Wasnineton, D.C. 
Refers to Ed. PR. FARMER. 
oct30-13t 

SPECIAL TIES 

10,000 White Elm, nursery grown, transplanted, 2 to 
5 feet, $5 per 100; 340 per 1000. 

1090 Japan Quince, 2 feet, most elegant for ornamen- 
tal hedges, $15 per 100. 

10,000 Red Dutch Currant,2 years, very fine, $6 per 
100; $30 per 1000, 15,000 do. | year, very fine, 
$5 per 100; $20 per 1000. 

10,060 American Arbor Vita, 18 to 24 inches, for 
hedging, $15 per 100. 16,000 do. 12 to 18 inches, 
$6 per 100. 20,600 de. 3to 12 inches, $4 per 100; 
$30 per 100. 

5000 Norway Spruce, ? to 12 inches, $10 per 100. 

The above are all once, und mostly twice, trans- 
planted, and are perfectly eate for removal, besides 
acclimated here. 

20,000 Lawton Blackberry, $5 per 100; $20 por 1000. 

5000 Kittatinny, very hardy, largeand fine, $1092100. 

5000 Wilson’s Early, valuable for earliness, $1093100 

Asparagas—Conover’s Colcssal, new, monstrous size, 
1 year, $3 per 100. 

Wright’s Mammoth Heath Cling Peach, monstrous 
size, 1 year, $25 per 100. Single trees, 50 cts. 


COLMAN & SANDERS, 


612 North Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


F’'arm for Sale 
IN PETTIS COUNTY, MO. 
My farm contains 160 acres of prairie, all under 
fence and mostly in cultivation, with 40 acres of tim- 
ber 1} miles distant. This farm lies in the southern 
part of Pettis county, 16 miles from Sedalia, on the 
Sedalia and Warsaw road. The house is new, and 
contairs 6 rooms, very well adapted for two families, 
and the farm susceptible of division. Land all new, 
and of a very good quality. A splendid young orch- 
ard just. beginning to bear, and considerable hedge 
coming on. There are stables, corn crib, smoke house, 
&c.; two good wells of water. Postoffice, sterehouse, 
blacksmith shop, &c, all witbin 150 yards of my 
house, and a better point to eell goods cannot bo found 
in this Western country. I will take $25 per acre, in 
two payments, and throw in curn enough to last a 
man until hecan raise corn again. A better bargain 
cannot be found in this section of country. I can 
give possession of a part of the house at any time. I 
would further state that, on account of the great 
amount of travel on this road, we always have a splen- 
did market here for all the corn, hay, oats, &o., that 
we can raise. My main object in wishing to sell is, 
I ama cripple, and cannot attend to farming as it 
should be done. WM. WARREN, Ionia City, 
Pettis County, Mo. 
WINE, MO 


VINEGAR." 


SORGHUM, in 10 hours, without using drugs. 
For Circulars, address, F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Ma- 
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ker, Cromwell, Conn. 





Colman & Sanders, 

PROPRIETORS OF THE 
ST. LOUIS NURSERY, 

Have just issued their WHOLESALE, CATALOg); 

and Price List of FRUIT TREES, SMALL FRUIN 

ORNAMENTAL STOCK, &c., for the Fall of 1g 

which they will send free to all persons who inol, 

a stamped envelop andressed to themselves. Addr 

COLMAN & SANDERS, 

612 North Fifth St., St. Louis, Mo, 


HE EXCELSIOR ~ 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN), 
NEW YORK, 
THIS COMPANY ISSUES ALL KINDS OF LIFE jy 
ENDOWMENT INSURANCE POLICIES, 
EspeciaL ATTENTION is called to a new provitig 
contained in Policies istned by this Company, 
which after the payment of five or more anny 
premiums they MAY BE CONVERTED INTO Annuitm 
This provision is in addition to the ordinary non-{y 
feiting character of this Company’s Policies. 
Policy Holders participate in the profits of 
Company, and are allowed thirty days’ grace for 
payment of renewal premiums. 
Dividends applied at the option of the assured. 
No restrictions upon residence or travel in ty 
United States or Europe. 
Parties desiring Agencies, will please apply to ty 
General Agent for Missouri. 
SAMUEL T. HOWARD, Present. 
F. A. Piatt, Vice-President. 
Sripngy Warp, Secretary. 
Exuiort F. SaHeprarp, Counsel. 
Cuas. N. Morean, Actuary. 
Epmunp Fow.er, M.D., Med. Exam. 


E. H. E. JAMESON, 
General Agent for Missour 


Office, No. 11 “Temeuz,” N. W. cor. 5th and Walm 
[sep4-6m] _ Streets,"ST. LOUIS, MO. 


s08S. CLARK & CO., Nurserymer, 
PEVELY, MO., have issued their CATALOGIEE 
GRAPES avd SMALL FRUITS, &c., which will 
nailed free to avy person sending a stamped enm 
op with their address upon it. Address, Ps 
JOS. CLARK & OO., Pevely, I. M. R. By hh 


PEACH TREES. PEACH TREB 


The attention of Amateurs and Market Plante: 
is called to the following list of choice varietit 
which we offer for sale the present season. Exit 
fine trees, price $20 per 100—for full assortment 
purchaser’s selection. Troth’s Early, Hale’s Kath 
Large Early York, Late Crawford, Smock Free wi 
Wright’s Mammoth Heath, are grown in the large 
quantity; and, in smaller quantities, the following m 
be furnished; Early Crawford, Haines’ Early, Got 
edge Favorite, George the Fourth, Yellow Rareriy 
Late Red Rareripe, Stump the World, Old Mim 
Free, Red Cheek Melacaton, Marker’s Seedling, Bu! 
ky Hill, Moore’s Favorite, Mountain Rose, Beet! 
Smock, Beer’s Late Melocoton, Morris White, (li 



























Mixon Cling, Mo. Mammoth, Colambia, Wasbiostt 
Cling, Late Admirahle, Lagrange, Reybold’s lit 
Red, Snow Peach. Address, COLMAN & SANDEM 

: 612 North Fifth 8t., St. Louie, Mo 





Golman’s Rural World 
Agriculture, ‘Horticulture, Ruri 


Economy, &c., &c. 
Published Weekly, at 612 North Fifth Street 
St. Louis, Missouri, 
In a neat quarto form of 16 pages, on fine book 
per, forming two volumes a year of 416 pages 
beginning with January and July. Terms— 
Do.tvLars a year in advance. For a elub of 5% 
subscribers and $10, a copy Free one year. 
aclub of 8 o:p subscribers and $16, a copy Free? 
ear. ; 
Apvertisine Rates—25 cents per line each int 
tion, inside pages; 35 certs per line last pa 
Double price for unusual display. Sixty cents 
line for special notices. Nothing inserted for le 
than One Dollar. . 
The circulation of Coumay’s RoraL Wort! 
now, by far, the largest of any paper of its class 
lished in the Mississippi Valley (having beep 
lished for 2) years past in St. Louis), and offert™ 
Stock Breeders, Nureerymen, Seedsmen, Florists ® 
Imploment Dealers and Manufacturers and Adve 
ers generally, the very best medium for reaching 
live, wide-awaké, enterprising classes interes 












such articles as are usually advertised. 








